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INTRODUCTION 

roe uc re [S39 A = 

Wien Divine Science is more generally re- | 
ceived by mankind, as a revelation from God 
to Mrs. Glover (Mary Baker Eddy), this important 
question will inevitably arise in the thoughts of men, 
viz.—How came the name of Asa Gilbert Eddy, an 
almost unknown man,' to be associated with her, 

her published work, and activities in the establish- 
ment of the cause of Christian Science? comand 
A satisfactory answer will be demanded, and if 
authentic data of historical value should not be pre- 
served by his contemporaries, in regard to his per- 
sonality, mentality, and abode, apocryphal legends 
would probably be invented, and the facts of his 
existence be hidden by their smothering dust. To 
have the truth known in regard to one’s achieve- 
ment of a lasting place of honor, gives humanity a 
great impetus towards right thinking and living, 
since it teaches that it is possible for an ordinary 
human being to grow through the exercise of the 
precepts taught in the Bible, and through obedience 
to the laws of God, into an approximate realization 
of the One Mind, and so find himself the reflection 
of that Mind, as taught in “Science and Health,” 
and able to do works of God on earth. In preparing 
this book, I have endeavored to give the world a 
correct knowledge of the character of the poor 
farmer boy, who received the great honor of being 
described by our Leader as “the impersonation of 

integrity in the Science of Man.” 


a INTRODUCTION 

When Mrs. Eddy first began to teach, she had to 
take as students all who were willing to listen to her, 
and, while they did their best to understand and 
practise her precepts, most of them fell under the 
fire of malice and condemnation of an ignorant and 
prejudiced public, and, as faithful though untried 
soldiers, fair judgment must be given to them for 
their bravery, and allegiance to their teacher when 
so little was known of the Science of Being. They 
made this hour possible for us, and they merit our 
gratitude. They may not have understood her mis- 
sion any more than Jesus’ disciples comprehended 
the words he spoke to them, but he chose them, and 
they went to imprisonment and martyrdom for his 
dear sake. 

Of all her students, one received her highest token 
of confidence, one upheld her hands when she sorely 
needed compassionate help. One followed her faith- 
fully, shared her trials, and enhanced her happy 
moments by his sympathetic companionship. She 
leaned on his strong sense of loyalty to Truth until 
she felt called to stand alone with God. With the 
many, however, this noble man has to-day al- 
most dropped out of their thought. Few Christian 
Scientists have ever seen his picture, or are impelled 
to remember him with thankful hearts, and yet his 
name is on all the (C. S.) publications which to-day 
are carrying the healing truth about God and man 
into all the world. “With the oil of gladness and 
perfume of gratitude” let us render homage and 
justice to this devout and loyal supporter of our 
leader in her God-crowned mission. 
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Asa Gilbert Eddy was a true Christian Scientist, 
and he should never be forgotten. Feeling so 
strongly the duty of preserving the memory of his 
devoted services to our cause, I took an auto trip 
to Londonderry, Vermont, in October of 1915, with 
a skilful photographer and a friend who is an expert 
genealogist for the express purpose of gathering 
information regarding the early life of one whose 
name, through his marriage in 1879 with Mary 
Baker Glover, is now known throughout the world. 

At one time J had the good fortune to read some 
of Dr. Eddy’s letters to his students during the time 
he lived in Lynn, and was so impressed by the beauty 
of his diction, as well as by his penmanship, and 
the Christian spirit he exhibited in replying to com- 
plaints against him, that I decided to search for_ 
knowledge about his early life and education. €For 
a year I worked diligently, visiting many of his 
old students and plying them with questions; I 
wrote letters to many who knew him in Lynn, but 
could get no accurate information in regard to his 
early life, could find no one who knew where he was 
born or what his occupation had been. Several per- 
sons did remember that he was a distinguished- 
looking gentleman, well-educated, and always well- 
dressed, a loyal, steadfast support to his wife and the 
cause of Christian Science, but they could furnish no 
details of his life. 

I finally asked my friend the genealogist! to help 
me in my quest, and following some of the clews sent 
to her by those who were interested in the work, she 

1 Miss Idelle Keyes. 
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spent a part of a summer searching the town 
records of Warwick and Orange in Massachusetts, 
and Londonderry and Brattleboro, Vermont. Her 
discoveries in these records led us to make a trip 
together to the old Eddy homestead in Vermont. 
We reached the charming rustic town of London- 
derry by steep ascents and perilous descents, late 
at night, but that unseemly hour did not prevent 
Mr. Mulvany, to whom we had written, from visit- 
ing us at the hotel during the evening. He was of 
the long-limbed, loosely-jointed type of New Eng- 
landers, with a sensitive and rather lugubrious ex- 
pression of countenance, commonly seen among 
God-fearing men. First of all he began to talk of 
himself, and told us of his multifold relations and 
obligations in this small hamlet, as owner and builder 
of the little railroad which brought Londonderry in 
touch with the Saturday Erening Post and the Ladies’ 
Home Journal; of his herd of cows he milked every 
morning, of his big imposing house and sick wife 
whom he tenderly cared for, and of his position as 
undertaker for the community and the tears he shed 
at the services, until, as the clock struck eleven, we 
gently but firmly demanded direct answers to the 
questions we had brought with us from far-off Bos- 
ton-town, in regard to his acquaintance with Asa G. 
ddy;!¥es, he had been brought up in the same 
town with Gilbert Eddy (as he called him), and 
had been his schoolmate. The Eddys had lived in a 


house on a farm near Londonderry ever since he could 





remember. |The mother was a peculiar: woman,— 


she did not believe in doctors or in ordinary medi- 
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cine, but had induced his own mother to go to a 
healer, whom they called “Sleeping Lucy,” for help 
when she was stricken with a disease that did not 
yield to the use of drugs. ‘‘And she was cured, too,” | 
he said. | We gathered from his memories that Betsy \ 
~, Smith Eddy was an extremely well-educated woman | 
and had a fine library of her own. She was ener- | id ae { 
getic, fearless, and strong, attended to all the busi- | CH 
ness, while the father employed himself in the summer 
with farming and in the winter with coopering to } 
support his family of six children... aE ae SR Pe J 
7 “The children,” he said, “‘were reared in a man- (ore), 
ner somewhat out of the ordinary.” There was evi- 
dently an atmosphere of culture and progressiveness 
in the home. The mother was called a spiritualist, 
as she was interested in every new phase of mental 
development. So the churchgoing people were not 
well acquainted with her, and spread many rumors 
about her _queerness.—-— ot 
-~ “Asa Gilbert” was her favorite son. He was 
trained in methodical habits, and doubtless was in 
sympathy with his mother’s advanced ideas. ‘“‘He ‘Atak 
was a pretty boy with red cheeks, and quite a dandy 
in his dress, too,” his friend remarked. 
“What did he do for a living?” we asked. | 
“He farmed in summer”— 
‘‘And the farm was deeded to Asa Gilbert in 1859 
by his father and mother in return for his care of 
them during their lives,” interrupted the geneal- | 
ogist. ‘I found the deed here in the town records.” /[ 
“In the winter he taught writing,” continued Mr. i 
Mulvany, “and took the agency for sewing-ma-~” 
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chines, for they were considered a great invention, 
and he travelled through the towns of Massachu- 
setts with them.” ---— 
——— Thus the hours were passing and we parted for 
», the night, planning to make an early morning trip 
with him to the cemetery and to the Eddy farm 
and the homestead. 

As I lay down to rest, the interesting story that 
could be written of the history of the greatest reli- 
gious movement of modern times flashed like a ray 
of light through my thought. 


In the early part of the eighteenth century, there 
had lived in this very town a boy descended from 
noble, God-fearing ancestors both on his father’s 
and mother’s side, as shown from the genealogist’s 
manuscripts. Governor Roger Conant, one of the 
historic founders of the Massachusetts Bay Colony; 
Edward Devotion, whose house built in Brookline 
in 1680 is still preserved as an example of the archi- 
tecture and furnishing of that period; Rev. Richard 
Mather; Rev. Henry Smith were among them. But 
he, because his character was so noble, unselfish, and 
pure that he was chosen by the God-inspired woman 
of this age as a helpmeet, possessed a name that will 
be more honored and loved than any other name in 
this age, since he thus became associated with the 
enduring discovery of Science by his wife, whom he 
protected and served so nobly when no one else 
fully perceived her call and mission. 

To-day his name linked to hers is on all of Chris- 
tian Science literature, which is awakening the 
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world from its dream of materialism. Of her un- 
feigned love for him and of his tender devotion and 
watchful care of her J had learned before, from stu- 
dents who had lived for a long time in the same 
house with them. There was tender compassion, 
true companionship, and unfailing confidence be- 
tween them, all of which was revealed in letters 
written by Mrs. Eddy after her husband had passed 
on, which I have read and which told of her courage 
in continuing the fight alone, and of the heavy cross 
his loss was to her. The inscription on his tomb- 
stone at Tilton, New Hampshire, affirms to the world 
that Asa Gilbert had passed on 


To a higher and more glorified 
sense of life. 


Thinking of all these things, I prayed, ere I fell 
asleep, that the whole world might soon awaken to 
that same “sense of life” here and now. 

On rising, I opened one of Mrs. Eddy’s little books 
I chanced to have with me, and read these words: 


“A Christian Scientist is wide awake eae 
and does the thinking for the ages.” 4 


The fear of rain seemed to be in everybody’s 
thought that morning, but as we started from the 
hotel it cleared, and we succeeded in getting good 
photographs of the tombstones of “Asa Gilbert’s” 
father and mother, the house his father built, the 
farm land, and even his schoolmate, Mr. Mulvany. 


1 Message 1900, pp. 3-5. 
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The farm on which he lived and which he eventu- 
ally owned is well located. The house is a typical 
early New England home, made by hand with loving 
labor. His will, as recorded in the Suffolk County 
Probate, Boston, as well as in Londonderry, is as 
follows: 
I, Asa G. Eddy, of Lynn, after payment of my just 
debts and funeral charges, give to my beloved wife, 


Mary B. Glover Eddy, all my property, real, per- 
sonal or mixed, to her and her heirs forever, etc. 


Signed 27th of August, 1878, before Mrs. Miranda 
R. Rice, Mrs. Ellen R. Choate, Ira B. Keith. It 
also recorded that Mrs. Eddy was made executrix, 
and gave a bond of $8,000. 

We went to the house of Stephen Houghton, the 
man who bought the farm from Mrs. Eddy, and he 
corroborated Mr. Mulvany’s statements. 

I asked him what had become of the articles that 
were in the house, and he said that the manuscripts 
and writings were all destroyed. Other things were 
sold, including a violin, ete. 

We soon turned homeward after thanking both 
informants for their courtesy and kind assistance, 
feeling that they were helping us to do “the think- 
ing for the ages,” and to answer for all time the 
question, “Who was Asa Gilbert Eddy?” 
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THE LIFE OF 
ASA GILBERT EDDY 


CHAPTERI 


MR. EDDY’S ANCESTRY 


ENEALOGY is regarded by many as an effort 
\J to bolster up one’s reputation by means of the 
exalted position or heroic deeds of unknown an- 
cestors, but to a student it can become a sacred 
record of the transmission of a spiritual understand- 
ing of truth through human channels. Contrary to 
accepted belief, I like to feel that the true genealogy 
begins with woman. In “Science and Health” 
(p. 534) we read that Eve was “the first to abandon | 
the belief in the material origin of man and to dis- 
cern spiritual creation,” and after seeing in the 
death of Abel the result of material conception, she 
announced on the birth of Seth, “God hath appointed 
me another seed instead of Abel whom Cain slew” 
(Gen. 4:25). Through the line of Seth, men began“ 
to call upon the name of the Lord. From Seth 
came Enoch, Methuselah, Noah, Shem, Terah, Abra- 
ham, and Sarah, whose son Isaac was of spiritual 
birth. Jacob was also of spiritual birth. From 
Jacob came the twelve tribes, of which only the sons 
of Rachel, Joseph, and Benjamin were given in an- 
swer to prayer. Respecting this spiritual sequence, 
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Mrs. Eddy says (“Miscellany,” p. 279, 1.8), “‘ Chris- 
tianity is the chain of scientific being reappearing 
in all ages, maintaining its obvious correspondence 
with the Scriptures and uniting all periods in the 
design of God,” and “Christianity” she defines “as 
a growth Christward; the summons of divine Love 
for man to be Christlike” (“Miscellany,” p. 148, 
], 25). Those of the ages who heard the universal 
mandate of Principle, who listened and obeyed ac- 
cording to their highest understanding, belonged to 
the tribes of Israel, the twelve strands of a great 
chain of Scientific thought about God. Mrs. Eddy 
has had her descent traced from David of the tribe 
of Judah, as has Queen Victoria, and all those who 
accepted Science in the early days, through their 
natural longings for Truth, can probably find their so- 
called material descent through one of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. On this subject Mrs. Eddy says: 


“The spiritual idea is crowned with twelve stars. 
The twelve tribes of Israel with all mortals,—sep- 
arated by belief from man’s divine origin and the 
true idea,—will through much tribulation yield to 
the activities of the divine Principle of man in the 


harmony of Science” (“Science and Health,” p. 562, 
Il. 11-21), 


She calls the twelve tribes, stars in the crown of re- 
joicing, lamps in the spiritual heavens. The full 
genealogy of the twelve tribes has yet to be recorded. 
The genealogy of Judah is completed in the Bible 
with the birth of Jesus, the manchild who will even- 
tually rule the world, the type of God’s fatherhood. 
The ten tribes of Israel are restored by Christian 
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Science through Mrs. Eddy as the type of God’s 
motherhood. 

Feeling so strongly the necessity of adding Asa 
Gilbert Eddy’s name io the “scientific chain of the 
ages,’ I had the genealogy in this volume compiled. 
The missing links will be discovered and shown in 
due time as a knowledge of the Bible increases. We 
begin with Wm. Eddye of Cranbrook, England, and 
instead of repeating the dry historical facts one can 
readily obtain in the genealogical document, I will 
write personally of the trip my husband and I took 
to England in the spring of 1920 in order to gain our 
own impressions,—of the village of Cranbrook, the 
historic church, and the vellum records written by 
Dr. Eddy’s ancestor Wm. Eddye in the year 1591, 
of which we had already read. 

We motored from London to the rural town of 
Cranbrook, England, and found a hamlet little known 
to tourists now, but destined to be a place of at- 
traction to all Scientists in future years, for the 
reason that over three hundred years ago there lived 
here a vicar of its church, named Eddye, who was 
the ancestor of a man so highly honored by our 
leader that his name became linked with hers in all 
the messages of Truth in Christian Science,—mes- 
sages which, like doves of peace, are to-day being 
sent out over the wide, wide sea of material sense 
to every receptive heart. 

I had hoped and prayed that the true character 
of this modest vicar would be unveiled to our under- 
standing, and when later the story of his life was 
sent to me unsolicited, my prayer was answered. 
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We walked around the quaintly beautiful church 
in the golden sunlight, noting the traces of Norman 
architecture and that of the fourteenth century. An 
ancient baptistery large enough to immerse an adult 
was found inside the church, and which is still in use. 
The resting-places of the mortal remains of past 
congregations were marked by many toppled-down 
weatherworn tombstones; and as we walked about 
among them we were impelled to pray that the light 
which illumined Asa Gilbert Eddy’s thought might 


~ some day break in glory on this old stone tower, “and 


as it detains thesun, so may the luminous lines of the 
lives of its people linger—a legacy to the race.” ? 

We wended our way through flower-bordered 
paths to the vicarage and knocking at the closed 
door summoned the lively whistler we heard inside, 
to open the treasures of the olden register copied by 
Wn. Eddye, to pilgrims from other shores, who were 
seeking evidences of the life and character of the 
man who wrote, with such skill and joy the vellum 
volumes we hoped to find within, three hundred 
and twenty-five years ago. Why? Because we had 
been healed by reading books bearing the same 
name, three thousand miles away. 

The lively young vicar evinced much interest in 
our quest, but, being a recent comer, had to search 
for the records called for. When the huge tomes 
were at last brought out and laid upon the table for 
our inspection, I was struck by the similarity of the 
beautiful Penmanship to that of Asa Eddy, the de- 
scendant of this oldtime vicar. 


~1 “Pulpit and Press,” p, 87, 1. 25. 
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While we were occupied in deciphering the most 
interesting records, the thought came to us to have 
them photographed for the verification of our state- 
ments. The vicar, who was young and unprej- 
udiced, gave his ready consent, and so this thought, 
like all good impulses, was easily carried out, and 
to-day we have in this volume the indisputable evi- 
dence of the permanency of the good work and good 
thought which are thus linked to the history of the 
(C. S.) movement. 

We copy the following from “A Memoir of the 
Rev. Wm. Eddye, M.A., Vicar of Cranbrook”’:! 


If we would know what was the character of Wm. 
Eddye we must go to the Register which he copied 
out with his own hand “‘to the end it mighte be more 
faithfully done.” If we will examine it carefully it 
will tell us a good deal which is quite certain, and 
more which we may regard as probable. 

On examining the book we will at once admit that 
he was justified in undertaking to copy the entries with 
his own hand. The writing is neat and scholarly, 
such as we associate with men who love books and 
treat them with respect and almost with reverence. 
He possessed also some skillin drawing and design- 
ing. His illuminations are poor and even trivial 
compared with the work of medizeval artists, but far 
superior to the productions of average Vicars then 
or now. From the style in which he has written 
out the Registers, we would conclude that he was 
probably a scholar. There are other circumstances 
which confirm this opinion. His own motto is “ At- 
terna expeto,” which may be paraphrased by the 

1Sce “A Memoir of the Rev. Wm. Eddye, M.A., Vicar of Cranbrook, 1591— 
1616 a.p., by the Rev. Wm. Bell, M.A. Printed and published by W. T. Sim- 
mons, Stone St., Cranbrook, England.” 
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words “Mv heart is set on eternity.” This thought 
would rise only in a pious mind, and the expression 
of it in Latin would occur only to a man who could 
appreciate a neat Latin phrase. There are other 
indications of scholarly feeling in the quotations 
which he makes on the title pages of the separate 
sections of the book which contain the registers of 
the Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials. He quotes 
not only from the Scriptures, but also from the works 
of Cyprian and Augustine. The quotations from 
Scripture are not in accordance with the English 
translations published at that time, and are not 
always accurate translations of the original text. It 
is impossible to judge from the few passages given 
whether these variations are due to his translating 
from the original, or to some fault of memory. The 
quotations from the Fathers with regard to Bap- 
tism and Burial are very neat and appropriate, and 
such as would appeal to a scholar. When he is mak- 
ing an entry with regard to his own family, he always 
uses the Latin language. It would seem as if he 
wished to make the record and yet was too shy to 
express himself in plain English. There seems no 
doubt that he was a good Latin scholar, who had 
some knowledge of the Latin Fathers. Of his knowl- 
edge of Greek it is not possible to speak with the 
same certainty. 

He speaks of himself as the “Pastor or Minister” 
of this Parish. If he had been a very careful stu- 
dent of the Prayer Book, he would have avoided the 
term Pastor as applied to himself. His use of these 
terms instead of the colourless word “Vicar” indi- 


cates that he was distinctly in favour of the refor- 
mation. 


“Mention has been made of his constantly falling 
into Latin where he wishes to record something 
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about his own family. Generally too he uses the 
writing, which was in use in his time and which is 
more like German than modern English writing. 
But when he is making an entry with regard to his 
own family it is written in the script then used for 
Latin. The entries with regard to the Eddy family 
are in a large bold hand, which catch the eye at once. 
It may be inferred from the remarks and the eras- 
ures that he was somewhat impulsive and from the 
prominence given to entries about his kinsfolk that 
he was greatly interested in his own family. 

There is, however, one entry, which stands quite’ 
by itself, and which reveals to us more of the charac- 
ter of William Eddye than all the rest. It is more- 
over the only piece of continuous composition, which 
we have from his hand. For these reasons and be- 
cause it contains a narrative interesting in itself, it 
shall appear at length in modern spelling. 


In this year following 1597 began a great plague 
in Cranbrook which continued from April the 
year aforesaid unto the 13th of July, 1598. 


1. First it is to be observed that before this in- 
fection did begin that God about a year or 
two before took away by death many honest 
and good men and women. 


2, Secondly, that the judgment of God for sin 

- was much before threatened and especially 
for that vice of drunkenness, which did 
abound here. 


3. Thirdly, that this infection was in alf quar- 
ters at that time of this parish except Hart- 
ley quarter. 


4. Fourthly, that the same began in the house 
of one Brightlinge out of which much thiev- 
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ery was committed and that it ended in the 
house of one Henry Grynnoche who was a 
pot companion and his wife noted much for 
incontinency which both died excommuni- 
cated. 


or 


_ Fifthly, that this infection was got almost 
into all the inns and victualling houses of the 
town places then of great misorder, so that 
God did seem to punish that himself, which 
others did neglect and not regard. 


6. Together with this infection there was 
a great dearth at the same time, which 
was cause also of much heaviness and 
sorrow. 


7. This was most grievous unto me of all that 
this judgment of God did not draw the people 
unto repentance the more but that many by 
it seemed to be more hardened in their sin. 


After reading this short record of a great calamity 
no one will be inclined to deny that William Eddye 
had a sincere longing for the spiritual welfare of his 
parishioners. 

If we sum up what we have learned we will see 
that he was a man of some learning, neat and me- 
thodical, a sincere adherent of the reformed faith, 
anxious for the spiritual advancement of his people, 
but somewhat impulsive.” 


That Mr. Eddye was a family man is shown by the 
record of eight children by his first wife and two by 
his second, 

The Eddy genealogy shows that the line of de- 
scent from William to Asa Eddy came through his 
eldest son, John, born in 1596-97. 
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He and his brother Samuel came to New England 
in the ship Handmaid from London to Plymouth 
the 29th of October, 1630. 

These brothers went to Boston with Captain 
Grant and Captain Standish, and visited Governor 
Winthrop, who termed them “two gentlemen pas- 


sengers.” John Eddy settled at Watertown, Massa- 


chusetts. 


CHAPTER II 


MR. EDDY’S YOUTH AND YOUNG MANHOOD 


O live summer and winter in a little country 

I village, in a small house filled with a large 

family, does not seem exactly the environment 
which would stimulate a desire for knowledge or 
awaken an ambition to be counted as one of earth’s 
moral heroes. The necessity of. securing clothing 
and suitable food for their growing children seemed 
likely to occupy all the thoughts of the hard-work- 
ing parents of Asa Eddy. Fortunately, however, 
the well-born mother, who traced her descent from 
many educated ministers of Old and New England, 
was not a worrying homekeeper or a typical haus- 
frau. She believed in the independence of woman, 
and scandalized the pious neighbors by driving every 
day around the country, doing business, while her 
husband patiently coopered in the winter for a daily 
wage. When the winds blew hard and the snow 
danced over the mountain-tops into the valley below, 
Mrs. Betsy Eddy would don her new invention of an 
isinglass protector sewed in her veil and defy the ele- 
ments. She was a lively talker and filled with new- 
fangled ideas,—not a housekeeper laden with fear of 
dirt and drudgery. She taught her sons as well as her 
daughters the common domestic duties of the kitchen 
as well as the laundry. They could all cook a 
meal, mend their clothes, and iron shirts like an ex- 
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pert. She was withal what they call stylish in her 
dress, and taught her children to maintain a correct 
outward appearance. 

The staid New Englanders looked askance at a 
woman who was interested in mental activities, who, 
instead of taking her young brood to the village 
church and cramming their young heads with the 
dry dust of undemonstrable theology, investigated 
spiritualism, and, as noted before, left the allopathic 
prescriptions for diseases to the—unthinking,—and 
sought a mental nature-healer, Sleeping Lucy, as 
she was called, for healing.’ So one can readily see 
that the Eddys were not orthodox citizens. 

A former neighbor, Stephen Houghton, furnished 
the following information regarding them: 

“The family consisted of seven children,—five 
sons and two daughters. The two daughters were 
the oldest of the children and were born in Massa- 
chusetts before the family moved to Vermont. The 
oldest daughter was named Harriet. She married 
a man named Barrett and moved to Saratoga, New 
York, where she kept a boarding-house for a number 
of years. The younger daughter was named Char- 
lotte. / 

“The oldest son was named Clark. He worked 
at the trade of carpenter and cabinet-maker. He 
left Vermont and went West in his early manhood 
and settled in Waukesha County, Wisconsin, where 
he became a prosperous farmer. 


- 


“i Miss Lucy Cook\who lived up the valley at Cavendish, possessed a “gift 
of nature,” as she called it, by means of which she would go into a trance and 
was able to diagnose cases of sickness and prescribe remedies for them. 
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“The second son was named Collins. He was a 
shoemaker, laborer, and ‘jack of all trades.’ 

“The third son was named George, and he was a 
stone-cutter. He moved to Townshend, Vermont, 
and passed away there. 

“The fourth son was Asa Gilbert Eddy. 

“The fifth and youngest son, named Washington, 
went to Rhode Island or Connecticut and is supposed 
to have died there. He was a carpenter. 

“The father, Asa Eddy, was a cooper as well as a 
farmer. 

“Asa Gilbert learned the trade of a spinner. His 
first interest in weaving came through watching his 
mother weave cloth in their home. Asa was always 
mechanically inclined, and after he left South Lon- 
donderry he worked in the cotton mills at Proctors- 
ville, Vermont, and from there went to Lynn. Dur- 
ing the years that he worked at his trade of spinner, =» 
at Proctorsville and other places, he made frequent oe 
trips back to the old farm. That he was the most_~ 
home-loving and faithful son is shown by the fact 
that his parents gave him in 1859 the homestead 
farm, in return for which he was to assume the care 
and maintenance of his parents during their life- 
time (see Deed Book No. 11, p. 429, at Londonderry 
Probate). 

“His mother passed away in 1860, and the father 
continued to live on the farm until he passed away 
in 1863. Then Asa Gilbert superintended the run- 
ning of the farm himself for a few years, hiring a 
man to do the actual work, and making frequent 
trips from the place where he lived and worked at 
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his trade. Later the farm was rented as a whole, 
and the tenant was a certain William Carlton who 
is still living. Asa Gilbert reserved one room in the 
house in which he locked up his personal effects and 
certain pieces of furniture which he wished to keep. 
Later on it was discovered that this room had been 
broken into and most of the effects stolen. Among 
these effects was a ‘fiddle’ which Asa Gilbert was 
keeping for the son of his brother George, who had 
shown some musical talent. This ‘fiddle’ was 
stolen, and when Carlton moved away, only the 
‘fiddle’ case was found in the room. The tenant, 
William Carlton, was the last person to live on the 
old farm before Stephen Houghton purchased it 
from Mrs. Eddy after Dr. Eddy passed away. 

‘Asa Gilbert Eddy was a fluent writer, though he 
was considered by many to be rather odd. He could 
draw pictures of almost anything, and would amuse 
the children by drawing pictures of horses and other 
animals. He was also quite a tailor and cut out all 
of his own clothing. 

“Betsy, the mother, was a pretty good woman, 
but very aristocratic in her way. She was a good 
weaver and had a loom set up in her kitchen. They 
always kept a few sheep and were the last ones in 
the neighborhood to continue to raise flax on their 
land. Betsy was pleasant, good-natured, and 
motherly, and liked to put on style.” 

Her children seemed restive under her energetic 
search for knowledge while leaving them to do the 
drudgery of the farm, and they left home early. 

Asa Gilbert was the favorite son, and he stayed 
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patiently with his father and mother until the end. 
We found in the old cemetery this inscription to his 
mother: 
BETSY 
Wire or Asa Eppy 
DIED 


Dec. 15, 1860 
AGE 66 Yrs. 


Mvc8 AS WE LOVED THEE AND 
JUSTLY TOO, WE WOULD NOT 
WEEP FOR THEE; THY TRIALS 
NOW ALL ARE O'ER. THOU ART 
FROM SORROW FREE. 


Also to his loved father this badly spelled one 
evidently produced by a local stone-cutter: 


ASA EDDY 
DIED 

Ocr. 16, 1863 

AGE 77 YEARS. 


DEAREST FATHER & MUST WE BID 

THEE FAREWELL, & LAY THY LOVED 
FORM LOW IN THE GROUND & WE WATE 
HERE BUT A LITTLE WHILE, ERE WE 
JOIN THEE IN A BETTER LAND. 


After his father’s death, he left Londonderry and 
went to Springfield, Vermont, to run a spinning-jack 
in a woolen-mill. He was frugal and capable, for 
he boarded himself, did his washing, and made some 
of his own clothes. The wife of his youngest brother 
says, “He could do up a shirt as well as any one.” 

He finally drifted into East Boston in the winter 
of 1875 as a sewing-machine agent. He had become 
much interested in spiritualism when with his mother, 
and naturally sought the society of those who were 
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looking above material methods for gaining health. 
In that way he gained some information regarding 
our Leader’s work, as the only ones who tolerated 
or in a degree gave her protection or tried to under- 
stand her teachings, in those early trying days, were 
those interestedin spiritualism, including Mrs. Crosby, 
Hiram Craft, Mrs. Wentworth, Miss Bayley, and 
others. At this time (1875) Mrs. Eddy had outgrown 
the ideas she had gained from Quimby and had sep- 
arated from the Spiritualists, had established her own 
method of healing, and written manuscripts from 
which her followers studied what was then called 
“the Science of Man.” 

One of her most able students was Daniel H. 
Spofford, who had become a skilful practitioner and 
had several offices in different towns. Gilbert Eddy 
(as Mrs. Eddy always called him) heard of him, and 
went to him as a patient in Boston. He became so 
much interested in our Leader’s teaching that Mr. 
Spofford urged him to become a practitioner. He 
therefore went to Lynn, met Mrs. Glover, as Mrs. 
Eddy was then called, and many of her students, 
and soon became identified with them. 

She was always looking for some one who had a 
clear and selfless enough mentality to be the recip- 
ient of her teaching; who understood enough of 
her mission to help her in her fight against person- 
ality, and she quickly discerned Gilbert Eddy’s crys- 
tal-like quality of thought, his fitness to hold up 
her hands. Other students drew from her their life, 
strength, and health. She was the central sun 
around which they circled for light and inspiration. 
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But this one student, poised in God, held her atten- 

tion, and as a result the others began to feel jealous 

of her interest in him. Living as she did, so much 

in thought, in the mental realm, it was no wonder 

that she felt the conscious antagonism, or the wild 

grasp for help from the uninstructed mortal minds 
around her, who were not yet able to assimilate__ 

thoughts enough from God to help themselves. | Two 

~<— Gays before her marriage to Mr. Eddy she wrote to 
one of her most active students:, _> 

Sad ty pf RAL ’ 
“There is no cloud between us, but the way you set 
me up for a Dagon is wrong, and I now implore 
you to turn forever from this error of personality and 
go alone to God as I have taught you. Stop think- 
ing of me, or you will soon cut me off from the face 
. Paes earth. ; 

For eleven years she had struggled alone with the 
torpid states of mortal mind, which, now aroused, 
turned its fury upon her through every avenue of 
approach. With the sword of spirit she dealt it 
fearful blows, receiving in return the stroke of scorn 
and ridicule, the distrust and disloyalty of students, 
the unreasoning hatred of the church, and the con- 
tempt_of the schools. 

7 When the thought of human help first came to 
her Mrs. Eddy rejected it. When Gilbert Eddy, 
her loyal student, asked if he might stand by her 
side as her husband and help her she said, “No, I 
must rely wholly on God. This is my mission.” 
When I was in London in 1920 I met Miss Clara 
Shannon, who was with Mrs. Eddy for many years. 
She asked me if I knew why Mrs. Eddy married 
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Gilbert. I said “‘no” and I had often wondered why 
she did so. Miss Shannon then told me what Mrs. 


Eddy said about it to her. 


The night Gilbert asked her to marry him she had 
adream. She seemed to be standing on one side of 
a beautiful field of wheat. As she was rejoicing in 
its promise, dark swinish forms seemed to move 
underneath it; their uprooting instincts were de- 
stroying thought. She could not cross the field as 
she intended. Terror and abhorrence chained her 
to the spot. Then on the other side of the field she 


saw Gilbert Eddy’s manly form. ‘‘Come on, Mary,” 
he said, “I will help you.” And she awoke, feeling 
she could marry him not for her own sake but to save 
the cause. 

We can imagine the momentous meeting on the 
last Sabbath of the year 1876, when the intention of 
two brave hearts to stand together as one against 
material sense was announced and consummated the 


mext day. nie at 





The man with whom she thus became mated, was 
described to me by one who knew him intimately + 
“Gilbert Eddy was in stature rather below medium 
height, thick-set, and rather slow of speech and taci- 
turn, yet one was impressed with his deep thought- 
fulness, and the fact that he held in reserve @ great 
message, to be forcefully employed as a last resort 1n 


—~ 


controversy, was recognized. — 
-—*"He was of light florid complexion and had large 
( blue seriously expressive eyes whose liquid light m- 


1Dr. Arthur Buswell. 
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spired one with the trustworthiness of the man, the 
deep and abiding purity of the hidden fires of his 
nature. 

“Backed by a fund of sound common sense, and 
keen if slow in perception, having a good knowledge 
of human nature and a consecrated will, Mr. Eddy 
was singularly well adapted in character both to be 
a companion to Mrs. Eddy, and to supply an essen- 
tial factor in the advance of the Cause at this partic- 
ular period. 

“By nature, he was slightly tinged with the ‘gentle 
melancholy’ of the dreamer, and one could discover, 
in a few minutes’ conversation with him, that he 
had long struggled with old theology problems and 
paradoxes before coming into Christian Science. 

“He was singularly free from that self-seeking 
tendency of many who foresaw the possibility of 
great results from small beginnings,—of worldly 
honors and wealth awaiting their grasp. Little, 
however, did he think that the struggling Cause 
would one day break forth and make his humble 
name revered the world over. He dedicated his 
life so fully to the Science, that his features as well 
as his tongue spoke eloquently of the mighty truth 

_they championed. 

“Mr. Eddy had a magnanimity worthy of notice 
and of following. He was particularly solicitous for 
those who had eyes and ears to see and hear the 
truth, and was ready to put himself to much incon- 
venience and self-sacrifice to assist those who came 
under his professional care or direction. The her- 
mit-like life he had been compelled through circum- 
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stances to lead before coming into Christian Science 
happily had not confirmed him in stoicism, for he 
greatly enjoyed congenial company and was espe- 
cially fond of young people’s society and pleasures. 
Conscious of the overwhelming power revealed in 
Christian Science, a sense of reserve force enabled him 
to silently meet any opposition or ridicule of the 
truth with a gentle reproof rather than a show of 
anger. Indeed, he was ‘slow to anger and plenteous 
in mercy.’ In his class and public lectures he seemed 
to convey the impression that it was more im- 
portant to understand God than to agree with his 
personal presentation of the subject. Mr. Eddy 


was by nature higbly-religious, and incapable of any 5) 


profanation, reminding one in this of that famous 


expression of Aristotle: 
“*Qne who surpasses his fellow-citizens in virtue 
is no longer a part of the city. Their law is not for 


him, since he is a law unto himself.’ ale 
‘‘He impressed one always as being the embodi=— 


ment of sincerity, and one felt he was in the pres- 
ence of a man who lived a holy life. He was like a 
prophet and seemed instinctively to know the secret 
and worth of human souls and human friendships, 
and in turn one realized something of the deep value 
of his mind and heart.” 

Another student,! writing to me of those early 
days, says of the bride: 

“You ask for a description of Mrs. Eddy, and the 
impression made upon a young man of twenty-four 
by this remarkable woman in 1870, who yet retained 

41§. P. Bancroft. 
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much of her youthful charm of person and manner. 
She was a little above average height, well-formed 
but slender. Her hair was very dark and her pale 
complexion presented a marked contrast. Her most 
prominent feature were the eyes, dark blue witha - 
wonderful lustre, but sad, very sad at times, yet 
with a glory shining through, such as seen only on 
the face of motherhood, or of one who has stood in 
the shadow of death. I could not comprehend it 
then and ascribed it to physical causes. I can see 
now it was the shining through of soul, a striving 
to give birth to secrets of great moment, while la- 
menting over the unwillingness of those whom she 
loved to receive her message. And yet her vision 
was clear; it could look forward to the glorious con- 
summations of the future. Her manner was dig-| 
nified but very cordial.) Nervous like a force in 

all; ere was no hysteria. I should say she 
was naturally joy-loving and light-hearted, but the 
desertion of her friends and relatives had saddened 
her. Indeed, the feeling against her amounted to 


persecution, and she rarely spoke of her previous 
life.” 


CHAPTER III 


THEIR MARRIAGE—A STUDENT'S TESTIMONY 


S corroborative testimony of this historic event, 
£% I commence this chapter with two letters re- 
cently received from the minister who united Dr. 
and Mrs. Eddy in marriage: 


Barston Spa, N.Y., Dec. 14, 1919. 
Mrs. Mary B. LoneyEar. 


Dear Madam,—I do not know that I can give you 
any satisfactory notes in regard to Mrs. Eddy. My 
acquaintance with her was very slight. She used to 
attend my church, at Lynn, occasionally; and lived 
but a short distance from us, but she was something of 
a recluse even then, and was seldom seen by any save 
those whom she harbored as students or inquirers. 

The marriage ceremony was a quiet affair attended 
only by her pupils and two or three friends. I 
think it was in the morning, though I am not sure. 
She called upon me one day (whether before or after 
her marriage I do not remember), bringing Bronson 
Alcott, and we had a pleasant hour together. My 
interest in Christian Science was so slight, however, 
that little came of the acquaintance save the enjoy- 
ment of mutual respect. Mrs. Eddy very kindly 
sent me her books, including the First Edition of 
Christian Science and some later editions. I gave 
them to the Reader of some western church who was 
summering at Swampscott and who called to see me 
for the sake of what J might have to tell him about 
Mrs. Eddy. 

During my long stay in Lynn, I was frequently 
called upon by Spiritualists and Christian Scientists 
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for some service in their afflictions and had some 
singular experiences. The “cult” was very kindly 
disposed toward me, and I had many dear friends 
among them. 

I do not know that I can add anything to these 
few lines, and am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Saw’L B. STEWART. 


Baxiston Spa, N.Y., Dee. 26, 1919. 
My pear Mrs, LoncyEar: 

Let me thank you for your very kind note and 
especially for the remittance you so generously in- 
close. I do not feel like accepting the check for so 
small a service, but as I am an ‘‘Emeritus,” quite 
past service, and almost wholly dependent upon the 
provision of my devoted parishioners at Lynn, I 
will include it among the Xmas remembrances, with 
my greetings for the coming New Year. 

I would like to add that for several years we have 
had a Christian Science neighbor, the wife of a prom- 
inent General Electric man, just deceased, with 
whom we have had a most intimate friendship. 
She is an ardent devotee of her church, and tried 
very hard to “convert” her husband,—a highly cul- 
tured and intellectual man, and, also, ourselves. 
We have had many long and most amiable conversa- 
tions. She quite despaired of us, but we have been 
devoted friends. Were you nearby I have no doubt 
we might continue a friendly contest of wits! I am 
not surprised at the growth of your church; it has a 
message,—and a needed message, one that will meet 
with a welcome response from multitudes who seek 
light and comfort of heart. 


Believe me, 
Most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Sam’L B. STEWART. 
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That mankind might never forget that these two 
people joined in the bonds of holy matrimony so 
late in life were of such clay as mortals are made, 
and subject to the same laws of limitation and mor- 
tal existence, I induced Max Bohm, a noted artist, 
to paint portraits from photographs of the Leader 
of the world’s thought to a right concept of God, 
and her companion. A tintype of Asa Eddy was 
the first picture of him I saw. It was from that 
one that Mrs. Eddy had another made in crayon, 
which hangs in her home at Chestnut Hill. In 
changing the style of the hair and clothes, the artist 
took much of the quaintness of Dr. Eddy’s per- 
sonality. 

Mr. Arthur Buswell, who called at my home in 
Brookline in the year 1920, writes this needed testi- 
mony:?* 

‘Recently when visiting the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Longyear of Brookline, I came upon the lifelike por- 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. Eddy in the spacious draw- 
ing-room, where they were placed by the grateful 
heart of my hostess. In my opinion these portraits 
are excellent reproductions of the revered personal- 
ities, as I remember them, with the exception that 
the painting of Mr. Eddy seems to have been repro- 
duced from an inferior picture taken some years 
prior to his coming into Christian Science,—cer- 
tainly before I knew him intimately. At that time 
it appears that he wore his hair somewhat differ- 
ently, as well as his clothes, from his manner at the 
time I knew him, when, on public occasions, he 

1 See Life of Mary Baker Eddy, p. 265. ; 
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dressed in a becoming Prince Albert coat. His over- 
coat, I remember, was of a rich quality of broad- 
cloth, his hat being that of the conventional ‘silk’ 
of that period. As I remember him he wore no 
beard, and his hair was becomingly trimmed in the 
pompadour style.” 

In Mrs. Eddy’s ideal portrait one feels the joy and 
light of her best days. Mrs. Osgood, C.S.D., of 
Philadelphia, who was with her a great deal during 
those early years, exclaimed on seeing it, “I have 
seen her look like that many times!” Mrs. Ella L. 
Willis, C.S.D., exclaimed, “I love the portrait!” and 
said, “The first time I saw her when I went to Pleas- 
ant View she came down the stairs with a jacket on 
of just that color and there was the same expression 
on her face, only her hair was white.” 

One of the beneficial effects of the marriage was 
that it lifted a little from her students’ thought the 
sense that they must reach the ultimate of scientific 
self-abnegation in a moment, and they prepared a 
few weeks later a real surprise party for the happy 
couple, bringing gifts that were popular at that. 
time. A report in the Lynn Record dated Feb- 
Tuary 10, 1877, gives the following account of the 
festivities: 


Lysx Transcupr Saturday, Feb. 10, 1877. 
Vourae X, No. 6, Page 2, Column 6. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS’ FESTIVAL. 


A very pleasant occasion of congratulations and 
bridal gifts passed off at the residence of the bride 
and bridegroom, Dr. and Mrs. Eddy, at 8 Broad St., 
on the evening of the 31st ult. The arrival of a 
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large number of unexpected guests at length brought 
about the discovery that it was a sort of semi-sur- 
prise party, and thus it proved, and a very agreeable 
surprise at that. It afterwards appeared that the 
visitors had silently assembled in the lower parlor, 
and loaded the table with bridal gifts, when the door 
was suddenly thrown open and some of the family 
invited in to find the room well packed with friendly 
faces, all of which was the quiet work of the mistress 
of all good management, Mrs. Bixby. One of the 
most elaborate gifts in silver was a cake basket. A 
bouquet of crystalized geranium leaves of rare varl- 
eties, encased in glass, was charming. Mr. 9. 
Bancroft made the opening address—a very kind 
and graceful speech, which was replied to by Mrs. 
Glover-Eddy with evident satisfaction, when allud- 
ing to the unbroken friendship for their teacher, the 
fidelity to Truth, the noble purposes cherished by 
her students, and the amount of good as compare 
with others, of which they were capable. The happy 
evening was closed with reading the Bible, re- 
marks on the Scriptures, etc. Wedding cake an 
lemonade were served, and those from out of town 
took the cars for home. SPECTATOR. 


In Sibyl Wilbur’s Life of Mrs. Eddy we find, on 
page 233, copyright, 1913, this interesting description 
of the reception given her by her students: 


“Mrs. Eddy’s students regarded the wedding as 


a romantic and humanizing incident eS i 
and Mrs. Eddy a reception about three weeks a ‘sal 
the wedding, bringing various bridal gifts to a 
house and spreading a supper there. bsoci (ee 
speeches indicative of their good feeling Leia Ane 
ally betrayed a desire to make a TOSY cael 
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their teacher and the man whom she had chosen to 
honor. 

“Mrs. Eddy replied to their good-will offering 
with an address which brought them out of the some- 
what hectic sentimentalism that had threatened to 
inundate her. She spoke of her marriage as a spirit- 
ual union and recalled them to their fidelity to truth 
and the noble purposes they had cherished. She 
then took the Bible and read from it, expounding 
certain passages until she brought the company into 
a realization of the spiritual work she wished her 
students to perform. They beheld their teacher and 
leader the same Mary Baker, with hands as ever 
outstretched to them bearing spiritual gifts to be 
transferred through them to the whole human race. 
They saw through her eves the far horizon, caught 
the vision of the work they had todo. Mr. Eddy 
at this moment became simply one of them again, a 
student who stood a little closer, but still a student. 
He, like them, must carry out her directions that the 
spreading of Christian Science should not languish, 
but to him was the special duty given of guarding 
her against the onslaughts of the envious and am- 
bitious, who pressed too close under the impulsion 
of human desires.” 

A new world of thought was entered into by Mr. 
and Mrs. Eddy when they united in the solemn union 
of Law and Love. Where devotion and unselfish 
love reigned in the hearts of many of the men in her 
classes, jealousy and resentment now revealed their 
lack of a true basis of adherence to the cause she 
founded. Fears that Mr. Eddy would adulterate 
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his wife’s teachings with ideas of his own, were 
freely expressed. But, as Mr. Bancroft,’ one of 
her first students, wrote me: 

“She was constantly looking forward, not back- 
ward. I never saw her shed a tear even when suf- 
fering mortal anguish. Her mentality was of the 
highest order. She was capable of measuring 
strength with the most powerful intellects.”” Hence 
she could not be depressed or discouraged by the 
unexpected and unhoped for. 

Mrs. Eddy’s life now commenced to broaden out. 
She was invited to preach in Boston, and it was 
there that Dr. Buswell? first met Dr. Eddy. 

He wrote me: “I first met him at the Sunday 
services of the little band of earnest Christian Science 
workers at the Shawmut Avenue Baptist Church, 
and later at the Parker Fraternity Hall, at the very 
first lectures given by Mrs. Eddy in Boston, in the 
season of 1878. The Eddys were then coming up 
from Lynn, possibly for the double purpose of escape 
from the comparatively limited and somewhat un- 
fruitful field of Lynn, to what was to become a per- 
manent foothold, because of the more advanced 
thinking and appreciative audiences of a proverbi- 
ally ‘cultured Boston.’ However, it should be noted 
that Lynn—like the despised suburb near Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem, famous as the birthplace of Jesus— 
is to be credited, in history, as the birthplace of the 
completed (C. S.) Text-book, ‘Science and Health, 
with Key to the Scriptures.’ 


1 Life of Mary Baker Eddy, p. 210. 
2 Sibyl Wilbur's Life of Mrs. Eddy, p. 285. 
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“Mr. Eddy was a dignified and conspicuous fig- 
ure in these initial and intensely interesting meet- 
ings; gracefully serving as usher and often making 
announcements of forthcoming midweek meetings 
at local students’ homes, in suburban towns, and of 
the opening of classes at their Lynn home by Mrs. 
Eddy. 

“After the close of the service, he, as well as Mrs. 
Eddy, was eagerly greeted by students and inquir- 
ing friends who sought information on the subject 
of study or healing. 

“While Mrs. Eddy, the eloquent, earnest pleader 
for her infant cause, was the chief object of interest, 
it was the gentle, yet evidently strong nature of her 
husband which formed a necessary ‘background,’ 
and seemed to make the meetings altogether com- 
plete. He stood forth as the humble yet efficient 
support of his beloved teacher and wife. While she, 
like the Great Teacher whom she was interpreting, 
‘grew in favor with God and man,’ he was a husband 
in the broadest, noblest sense of the term. It could 
be readily discerned that he was most helpful in con- 
serving his wife’s spiritual energies, and that he made 
her public work as well as her private life yet more 
highly successful. 

“Mr. Eddy was quite the proper opposite of his 
illustrious partner in temperament, being rather 
slow of speech, and yet one was impressed with his 
profound thoughtfulness, and with the fact that be 
held in reserve a message which was to be effectively 


employed, like Napoleon’s Imperial Guard, as a last 
resort.” 
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Dr. Buswell was invited to come to Lynn to see 
the Eddys, and of this visit he writes: 

“T shall never forget the mingled sense of doubt 
and hope which flooded my thought as I pulled the 
bell-knob of the ‘Little House in Broad Street,’ 
Lynn, bearing the conspicuous sign ‘Mary B. Glov- 
er’s Christian Scientists’ Home,’ which, unlike the 
famous teacher, had not yet added to its name the 
now revered word—Eddy. 

“T was fully determined as to the advisability of 
taking up the study of Christian Science as a future 
life-work, and had come down from Boston to meet 
the Eddys and talk the matter over with them to 
that end. 

“Something of a surprise was in store for me, 
however, when, instead of a lacky in gold-trimmed 
livery, Mrs. Eddy herself opened the door and 
ushered me, not into the front parlor on the ground 
floor, but up one flight into the living-room, Mrs. 
Eddy explaining that they leased the lower floor. 
Naturally, these facts, coupled with the modest, 
rather spare furnishings of the room, led me to con- 
clude at first thought that the Christian Science 
movement was not a money-winner, certainly at 
that stage of its development. Mr. Eddy was away 
attending to a matter in connection with the forth- 
coming (third) edition of ‘Science and Health,’ but 
he returned before I departed for Boston.” 

Dr. Buswell lived with the Eddys in this house for 
several weeks and entered heartily into their simple 
home life. Mr. and Mrs. Eddy did their own house- 
work from necessity or in order to keep prying eyes 
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and listening ears from spreading false reports about 
their labor. Dr. Buswell remonstrated with Mrs. 
Eddy when he found her scrubbing her back stairs, 
but she laughingly told him “it was good exercise 
after sitting at the writing-table so long.” 

Dr. Buswell continues: 

“Mr. Eddy’s early life and struggles had also 
fitted him for the common domestic duties of the 
kitchen and laundry. Having at an early age left 
the Vermont farm for more congenial employment, 
he had been compelled to carry with him the duties 
of his rural home life in that, at times, he had to get 
his own meals, do his own washing and even his 
mending. Ali this domestic discipline came now 
into good service at the humble home and miniature 
school, relieving the Teacher of many of the domes- 
tic duties which their circumstances, at this time, 
required them to do themselves. 

“T remember when dining with them on one oc- 
casion, that, Mr. Eddy having prepared the dinner 
without assistance, Mrs. Eddy bestowed words of 
praise for his culinary skill. In this way he relieved 
Mrs. Eddy from an immense amount of responsi- 
bility, thus enabling her to meet the growing de- 
mands of her literary and other work.” 

Mrs. Eddy had great hopes and expectations, 
otherwise she could not have maintained her com- 
mand of a sensitive temperament, the ups and downs 
of emotion which were like the sudden rise and fall 
of mercury. She alone in the world saw the vision 
of the perfect man and knew and felt the universal 
resistance of mortal mind, which found avenues 
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through those who were nearest and dearest to her 
to hamper her success and discourage her. Later 
she outgrew in great measure the fear of antagonistic 
thought. Three days after her marriage she wrote 
enthusiastically to one of her students: 

“I feel sure that I can teach my husband up to 
higher usefulness, to purity, and the full develop- 
ment of all his latent noble qualities of head and 
heart.” 

Three months after, she wrote: 

“Tf my husband were only willing to give me up, 
I would gladly yield up this terrible earth plane and 
join those nearer my life. My husband is giving 
all his time and means to help me from the depths in 
which these students plunge me and this is all he can 


do at present.” 


CHAPTER IV 


THE HOME IN LYNN. DR. EDDY’S WORK 


ET us picture to ourselves a plain ordinary house 

J at 8 Broad Street, Lynn, bought for Mrs. Eddy 
before her marriage by devoted students who under- 
took to dispose of one thousand copies of “‘Science 
and Health” so that their loved but hardly under- 
stood teacher might find a quiet place to work in a 
home of her own. 

The appearance of the house soon betokened a 
new occupant. White lilies flourished on the bal- 
conies. An attractive room was furnished to re- 
ceive callers and patients. Two upper rooms were 
rented to help pay expenses, while the little garret 
with the roof light was the cradle where the new 
idea, born to earth, was clothed, fed, and began to 
grow. There in the cold, by a dim light, the midnight 
hours found the faithful witness recording thoughts 
from Infinite Mind, to be given to the world to 
awaken it from its material dreams. 

At that time, in the year 1877, Mrs. Choate first 
met Mr. Eddy. Later she and her husband lived 
in the same house with the Eddys at 8 Broad Street, 
and rendered services that were gratefully received 
by them, in spite of the many trials the misunder- 
standing of Science at that early date brought about. 

Of this experience: Mrs. Choate writes: ? 


*“Reminiscences of Dr. Asa G. Eddy,” by Mrs. Clara E. Choate, October 12, 
1914. 
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“The first time I remember hearing of Dr. Asa G. 
Eddy, the husband of Our Leader, was through Miss 
Lucretia L. L. S. Brown, of Ipswich, Mass. Miss 
Brown had been very wonderfully healed, from spinal 
troubles, by the treatment and study of Christian 
Science as taught by Mrs. Glover, who was then 
living at 8 Broad St., Lynn, Mass., and whose mar- 
riage seemed to meet with the disapproval of most 
of the students who had been in her classes. 

“This was no new thing, for these earlier students 
objected to nearly every movement Mrs. Glover 
made along progressive lines. No matter what the 
move was, it seemed to provoke their displeasure 
somewhat, and this flutter of dissension appeared 
upon any provocation of progress, or reform. No 
doubt this was occasioned by our beloved teacher's 
wonderful foresight in apprehending the needs of the 
work, and by her close and entire obedience to God’s 
leadings in establishing Christian Science, and for 
the forthcoming of the great system into which the 
Cause was to develop. 

“Naturally, this would all be beyond the compre- 
hension of the average student of that time. My 
own thought of both Dr. and Mrs. Eddy was flavored 
with personal prejudice, plus the fear that Dr. 
Eddy might absorb Mrs. Eddy’s ways of doing and 
of teaching, into his own personal views or divert 
her work for the Cause. But these fears were sub- 
sequently overcome. Being younger in years and 
experience and quite unaware then of the magnet- 
ism of human personality, [ was more easily influ- 
enced in judgment against Dr. Eddy, and was often 
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condemnatory of Mrs. Eddy, and of her wisdom in 
choosing such a helpmate so late in life. But I soon 
learned the fallacy of my conclusion. I soon found 
that Dr. Eddy was all, and more, than the few stu- 
dents whom I had met had given me reason to be- 
lieve him to be, for on first meeting him I was thor- 
oughly convinced that he was a good man. He was 
of quiet personality, and unassuming in manners, 
with a reserved, thoughtful look and a most kindly, 
genial, and gentlemanly bearing. 

“His devotion to Mrs. Eddy was most ideal. He 
apprehended every wish of hers, although he often 
had most diametrical views, and plans for their exe- 
cution. His ideas were at times quite original and 
fitted the occasion admirably, sometimes, and they 
always pleased Mrs. Eddy exceedingly. Being 
rather of a conservative habit, he withheld from voic- 
ing his views until the time seemed right for their 
advancement. He awaited the best opportunity to 
express his opinions, and then every one gave him 
strict attention. Even Mrs. Eddy would be pleased, 
and would listen attentively, directing others to do 
so in respectful silence, and they joined with her in 
admiration of his fine qualities. He was ever on the 
alert, quick to note a better way or a more conven- 
ient time for doing things. He was most reliable, 
both in word and deed. He was able in argument, 
and often won Mrs. Eddy’s approbation in some 
earnest discussion over important affairs. His con- 
victions were strong, and he rarely changed his 
plans, except through the gentle, persuasive words 
or counsel of our beloved Leader. While assertive 
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to some degree, he invariably deferred to Mrs. Eddy’s 
superior judgment, and would then strictly abide by 
her conclusions. These proved ever to be the best 
methods, for carrying out her plans for the work in 
the Cause of Christian Science. One noticeable 
trait was his calmness. He was not easily ruffled. 
He considered all the demands of the Cause, some 
of which presented themselves most unexpectedly. 
Many trying circumstances beset the work of Chris- 
tian Science in its earlier establishment, in the 
church, in the preparation of the literature, and in 
the work of the students in their teaching and dem- 
onstration of Christian Science, which was not 
then understood by any one save the founder of the 
movement. 

““Dr. Eddy seemed ready to ‘leave the things that 
were behind’ and to press into the future of the Cause 
for which Mrs. Eddy was so faithfully and so unself- 
ishly laboring. He did much in the healing work 
of Christian Science, although he did not give all his 
time to practice. There was more than this to be 
done, more than the healing of the sick. Mrs. Eddy 
always felt she could safely appeal to him when 
others of her students or practitioners did not carry 
a case to a perfect demonstration. He often helped 
the young students to establish a practice, and wisely 
directed them. His buoyant hopefulness argued 
well for his helpfulness, and many cases were healed 
by him. From the first I knew of them, I do not 
recall that Mrs. Eddy ever went out without the 
Doctor. The highest friendship seemed to exist be- 
tween them, and this proved the fine judgment of 
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Our Leader in thus utilizing Dr. Eddy as a helper in 
Christian Science. If books were to be sold or ac- 
counted for, his services were indispensable. If 
finances were to be attended to, the cost of things es- 
timated, he was the reliable helper. He was called 
to decide who should be received by Mrs. Eddy, for 
he estimated better than others the greatness of her 
work, while every kind of error was trying to thwart 
her. She had to struggle with unnumbered hin- 
drances. Often she had to stand quite alone with 
God. The most the Doctor or any student could do 
was to meet error as best they might. Even many 
of her friends were enemies of the Cause, and she had 
to seclude herself from the very people who should 
have helped her most. Dr. Eddy at such times 
proved a sure and abiding defence. Often error 
would strike at the Doctor and cause them both 
trials too numerous and serious to recapitulate. 
Such was the situation, and it was indeed ‘a war- 
fare between spirit and flesh’ (“Science and Health,” 
pp. 228-236). 

“The selection of locations for the association 
meetings, the handling of properties, books, copy- 
rights, ete., etc., all had to be carefully looked after 
and attended to by Mrs. Eddy, but she always con- 
sulted with the Doctor first. She was ever looking 
for those who could fit the place best, as helpers in 
her steadily increasing care for the Cause. She knew 
the needs of the hour, and hoped to find those who 
could stand firmly for the truth. No matter how 
high or wonderful her demonstrations, supporting 
and proving her spiritual understanding, the world 
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did not then accept her personally, nor her advanced 
revelations. Every step meant cross-bearing and 
crucifixion. If they did not come one way they did 
another. In voicing her intuitions of truth, Mrs. 
Eddy was constantly misquoted to the disadvantage 
of her thought. Manuscripts would be mislaid, 
wrong days and dates for appointments made; these 
and other like troubles had to be met, and Dr. Eddy 
was there to meet them. There were few who could 
be so trusted. Plans for the publication of manu- 
scripts had to be arranged and the manuscripts had 
to be carefully protected. The enemy stood ever 
ready to oppose spiritual revelations and the use for 
which God intended them. To be off guard meant 
disaster. No wonder the Doctor and our beloved 
Leader were semper paratus. They had to be. 
Their cares were constant. It is wonderful, as I re- 
view the situation, that the work was carried to its 
fulfilment. Apart from Mrs. Eddy’s obedience to 
God, it could not have been accomplished. Here 
too, the unselfish work of her husband in obeying 
her minutest instructions was revealed. She regarded 
Dr. Eddy as a genius in his way. He suggested 
many details, and their worth was constantly made 
manifest. In court affairs, the law had to be looked 
up, officials seen and costs determined, all of which 
took time. Dr. Eddy was a busy man, able to cope 
with much against the Cause when none other could 
have been trusted aside from Mrs. Eddy, and she 
had frequent occasion to tell him that no one else 
could fill his place. She fully appreciated him, and 
we all know his reverence for her. They were ever 
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the watchmen on the walls, and it meant sleepless 
nights, and harrowing days, to guard against the 
enemy. Thus they labored together for Christian 
Science. No item could be slighted, and as Dr. 
Eddy was a methodical man, he was a valuable help. 
Up to the time of their marriage, Mrs. Eddy had 
struggled on alone. She with God had brought out 
the Text-book, ‘Science and Health,’ which had begun 
to take some hold upon the resisting world. As a 
result of the healing thus accomplished, the book 
was read more widely, and new hope came to these 
tireless workers. Higher revelations became clearer, 
though even Mrs. Eddy did not then understand 
their full import, she often declared.. I do not know 
that Dr. Eddy would be called a highly intellectual 
man, but he certainly had Mrs. Eddy’s confidence, 
and she held his ability in high esteem. He was 
always deeply interested in Christian Science classes, 
churches, or associations. He was very patient and 
kindly, and this was well, for they both had to hear 
many disagreeable things said, while few entirely 
agreed with them, or with their presentation of 
Christian truth. 

“Dr. Eddy was careless with respect to nothing 
save his own comfort, and Mrs. Eddy often reminded 
him of this distinction. She would tell him not to 
neglect eating and sleeping sufficiently and to walk 
in the near-by park. She objected to his too assid- 
uous attention to the Cause or to herself. I have 
often heard her speak to him in this way: ‘Now, 
Gilbert dear, have you had your breakfast?’ ‘You 
must undertake this business only at the proper 
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time and in a right frame of mind. You know evil 
is only too glad to put in a wedge to disturb us and 
the little things tell.’ 

“The Doctor enjoyed this loving solicitation, and 
with beaming face would deferentially reply: ‘Now, 
Mary, you think too much of me and not enough of 
yourself. How is it with you? Do you feel equal 
to the undertaking?’ 

“Then she would answer in her loving way: ‘Gil- 
bert, you know what God has appointed me to do. 
He will give me strength, wisdom, and the means to 
perform it.’ 

“TI remember such a conversation once when the 
Doctor was to visit a publisher of ‘Science and 
Health.’ I do not feel I can overestimate his help- 
fulness any more than I can her spirituality. These 
talks were impressive to me and opened a deeper in- 
sight into Mrs. Eddy’s direct guidance by God. No 
one could help being benefited by their class instruc- 
tion, if so minded. Dr. Eddy was very exact in his 
demands. This was an advantage and emphasized 
Mrs. Eddy’s confidence in him. ‘If Gilbert said so, 
it is true,’ she always insisted. When she rebuked 
the students for lack of charity, Dr. Eddy would say, 
quietly and with his genial smile, ‘Mary, they are 
not all you,’ and to the students, ‘She is right, and 
it is our privilege to follow her example.’ Then Mrs. 
Eddy would renew her task till the next disturbance 
came and harder questions had to be answered. Dr. 
Eddy was at his best in the class-room. As a teacher 
he was thorough and efficient. He was modest in 
assuming the place of instructor, and in this also he 
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followed Mrs. Eddy’s counsel. So the first lessons 
were given in my home in January, 1878, in Salem, 
Massachusetts, and it was an important event to us 
all. We then studied from written manuscript pre- 
pared by Mrs. Eddy called ‘Science of Man.’ We 
had only one copy of the first lesson-book between 
four of us. 

“No one could better appreciate a step onward 
in spiritual lines than Mrs. Eddy, and the Doctor 
advanced rapidly in the teachings of Christian Sci- 
ence, she often asserted. In our second lesson we 
all realized how far in advance of us Dr. Eddy was. 

“At this time my baby boy was taken violently 
ill. We sent for Dr. Eddy to come at once, for we 
students had not outgrown the thought of personal 
presence as being necessary to effect a cure. Upon 
arriving at the house, he took the baby up and laid 
him upon his shoulder, addressing him in a bright 
and cheerful tone. The child seemed very ill and 
near to convulsions, the cause of which I did not 
know. I was greatly alarmed, but in about half an 
hour the symptoms all changed for the better. The 
child showed signs of life, although one could see 
that it was a struggle for him to be natural in any 
way. Ina short while, however, all abnormal con- 
ditions disappeared. The Doctor was delighted, 
and surely the rest of us were more than thankful. 
It was to me a fine demonstration. It established 
the practical value of the truths he was then im- 
parting. He explained the case as mental and not 
material, so we looked for the cause, both of the 
sickness and of its cure, in the mental realm. Fear 
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was the disturbing element which magnified the con- 
ditions as being something more than ordinary, but 
at best he was sick enough and we unconsciously 
were holding him to it. The Doctor repeated Jesus’ 
words, as he paced the floor with the child in his 
arms, ‘Why are you so fearful, oh, ye of little faith?’ 
and again, ‘An enemy has done this.’ With an 
earnest look of love upon the child he asserted aloud 
this thought: ‘In the name of God I heal you. Now 
you are well. Fear cannot hold you, no evil thought 
can take possession here, only God and His idea can 
reign.’ I said to the Doctor, ‘The child cannot 
understand you, so why do you say these things 
to him?’ 

“He replied, ‘I understand them, and I am talk- 
ing to mortal mind.’ 

“All the time, the child was improving, and we 
soon laid him gently down. His breathing was all 
right, and he soon fell into a natural sleep. The 
next morning there was no trace of any illness, nor 
any effect of it, and I do not remember that the 
child ever had a like sickness again. This, of course, 
drew my thought closer to ‘Science and Health,’ 
and as well to Mrs. Eddy, who was guiding the Doc- 
tor as well as the class, at that time. I hastened to 
tell the Doctor next day, as he came to the class, of 
the splendid healing accomplished, and I was quite 
taken aback when he replied in a matter-of-fact way: 
‘Why, your child was all right all the time, only you 
could not see it. Truth never changes; it is only 
ourselves that change, only the human, mortal con- 
sciousness, and when we stop being afraid, God’s 
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law is manifested. His will is harmony, and health 
is harmony, the good in action, and the body ex- 
presses this fact.’ This was a fine test of the work 
of Mind, as made manifest in Christian Science, and 
while we were not wholly convinced that it was the 
true method, wecould not deny the healing, by some 
mysterious power, of this case. The fact was as 
forceful as the word, and while I was not glad that my 
baby had been ill, I was glad to be a witness to the 
truth applied whether I understood it or not, and so 
became more willing to listen and humbly consider 
many things I had formerly ignored, or dismissed as 
of little account. My concept of God grew apace. 
When we could understand Him in this wonderful 
way, so that sickness, disease, and sin could be over- 
come, how the world would welcome our teaching! 
Every one would want it. Thus my enthusiasm 
ran on in a riot of dreams, all too soon to be shaken 
and dispelled by the world’s misunderstanding and 
resistance.” 

The following letter in Mr. Eddy’s own hand- 
writing was received by Mrs. Choate at this time: 

SATURDAY 2ND. 
Dear STupENt: 

If your little boy is not improving, let us know 
soon. The mesmerizers are saying to you that you 
cannot do anything yourself; that you must send for 
us. Truly yours, 

(Signed) A. G. Eppy. 


The child is all right, you know there can be nothing 
the matter with him. It is almost impossible for 
me to leave; my wife is alone. A. G. E. 
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Mr. Eddy had his own trials to meet in connec- 
tion with his class work during those pregnant days. 
He taught classes, conducted meetings, and calmly 
and prayerfully tried to check all rising thoughts of 
criticism and resentment. The following letters, 
written in as beautiful handwriting as that of his 
ancestor, William Eddye, Vicar of Cranbrook in 
England, reveal his conciliatory spirit in dealing 
with the complaints of Mrs. Eddy’s students given 
into his care, and also his teaching in regard to heal- 
ing and its demonstration: 

Tuurspay Monnina, December 17th. 
1Mrs. CHOATE, 

Dear Sister,—Your reproofs caused me much dis- 
satisfaction with myself. I am very sorry indeed 
that you should have construed my question to Mrs. 
Eddy as relating to yourself. My object was simply 
to gather information for the benefit of myself and 
others,—and I hope you will pardon my asking the 
question since it injured your feelings. I am aware 
that this reproof will be of service to me for it will 
cause me to consider my words more carefully before 
uttering them and to be sure to make choice of such 
words as will not and cannot be construed in a light to 
cause offence. This is Paul’s advice: to eat no more 
meat so long as the world stands if it causes a brother 
or sister to offend, and in exercising this precaution 
I may be able to do more good and so fulfil the law 
of Christ. For my desire is only to advance and to 
help others to advance in the divine Life, in the Life 
that is God, and that we may walk in rank and file 
together in the army of the Lord. 

Your brother in truth, 
(Signed) A. G. Eppy. 


1 Letters secured from Mrs. Choate in 1914, 
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Lyxy, Aug. 9, 1879. 
Mrs. CuoateE, 

Dear Student,—Your kind note referring to our 
last meeting is just received and I can only regret 
that I should have said anything that caused you 
pain. I think you must refer to my calling the mem- 
bers from story-telling to business on hand. I did 
not call names, did not intend to be thought personal, 
as I never intend to be that, and am very sorry 
that any one should have thought me so. I thank 
you for telling me if I said anything that caused you 
to think me unjust, whether it had a personal bear- 
ing or otherwise. 

I shall be sure to explain the matter at our next 
meeting and will endeavor to be more guarded in 
what I say and how I say it in future. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) A. G. Eppy. 


Wepxespay, April 2nd, 1879. 
Mr. Czoate, 


Dear Student,—Yours of the 3lst came duly and 
in reply would say that if you have no books we will 
supply them at your request. They will answer any 
question that may be asked, and by purchasing a 
book the Science taught will be conveyed to them an 
hundredfold more than by your answering their 
questions. Say to them that the book will answer 
any questions pertaining to the Science of Chris- 
tianity. When practising I sold a book to nearly 
every patient. I found the patients gained a third 
faster with the book than without it, and it is an ex- 
cellent advertisement for both author and student. 
At the first treatment I took occasion to say, “My 
charges are two dollars for the first treatment, and 
one for each additional treatment, but if you take a 
book, it will render my work easier and facilitate 
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your recovery,” and they would nearly all take a 
book. 

Now Mr. Choate, I know you are capable of so 
presenting the book as to sell it and it will be of 
great advantage to you and us, as well as to the 
patients, if you do this. 

I am much elated with your success so far, and 
Mrs. Eddy is greatly encouraged, and though we 
have to suffer persecutions, yet the dear Master hath 
said: ‘‘Be of good cheer. I have overcome the 
world, and lo, I am with you, even to the end of the 
world”—to the end of materiality and the perse- 
cutions of mortal belief. 

Yours truly, . 
(Signed) A. G. Eppy. 


CHAPTER V 


ARENS—THE CONSPIRACY 


rJ\WO years after the marriage of Gilbert Eddy 
I and Mary B. Glover, steps were taken to form 
a chartered church organization. Prior to this, 
eight of Mrs. Eddy’s students banded themselves 
together under the name of Christian Scientists 
Association, in 1875, and raised money enough 
to have Mrs. Eddy talk to them every Sunday. 
They were obliged to be very secret in their methods, 
owing to the latent and outspoken opposition of 
church and press to Christian Science. A charter 
was issued August 23, 1879, Boston being named as 
its place of location. There were twenty-six charter 
members. 

For over a year, the members had no regular place 
of meeting. Small groups would gather at different 
members’ houses in Lynn and Boston and read from 
“Science and Health” and the Bible. The Massa- 
chusetts Metaphysical College was organized, and 
its charter obtained in January, 1881. The few 
students that came to Lynn for instruction were 
often taught by Dr. Eddy. The modest letter- 
heads announcing that the Massachusetts Meta- 
physical College was situated at 8 Broad Street, 
Lynn, were not a prophecy of the power and influence 
the students of that college would eventually be in 
the world of thought. Mrs. Eddy called a Mrs. 
Crosby of Albion, Maine, to report a course of lessons 
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she gave a few weeks after her marriage, that Dr. 
Eddy might study them and be able to teach also. 
A student by the name of Arens got hold of one of 
these copies, and published much of it as his own, as 
we shall learn later. 

1“Mrs. Eddy has been pictured by certain rather 
cynical critics as an inveterate and tireless master, 
corralling at frequent times her staff of specially 
trained, faithful students—at one time for counsel 
on some propaganda work, at another for some 
church or college proposition, at another for our 
more mundane business problems, etc. 

“It should be related that while she, like another 
great teacher, was usually ‘about her Father’s busi- 
ness,’ she also, as did the Master of old, greatly 
enjoyed opportunities for relaxation from the stren- 
uous responsibilities of class work, editorial writing, 
and more worldly matters. Her clarified vision— 
her ‘Over-Soul,’ as Emerson would say—saw the need 
of the essential bearing of the lesser amenities of 
human life, which are subservient to the greater 
ends of spiritual aspiration. 

“In some of our conferences we naturally dis- 
cussed the relation of Christian Science to the systems 
of theology which fail to recognize the reflection of 
Divinity by humanity, as exemplified in and made 
possible by the life of Jesus, and how this failure of 
theology has resulted from and developed with that 
dubious doctrine of original sin from which no escape 
is possible save by the acceptance of its substitu- 
tionary doctrine of atonement. At that early period 

1 Written statement of Arthur Buswell. 
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we foresaw, with no prejudiced eye, the speedy pass- 
ing of the orthodox faith.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Eddy had to go through many 
trials during the first years of their married life, on 
account of the jealousy of the men in her classes, 
a jealousy which culminated in a diabolical plot 
against Dr. Eddy and Mr. E. J. Arens. 

Mr. Arens was a student who came to Lynn. As 
a boy he worked in a carpenter’s shop so faithfully 
that he was able to do cabinet-making on his own 
account when he became grown. He was of Prussian 
descent, eager to learn, and ambitious. He took up 
the study of Science and devoted himself to the cause, 
especially at the time when one Daniel H. Spofford, 
a former student of Mrs. Eddy, left the C. S. ranks. 

At this time a strange event transpired, the mo- 
tive of which has never been discovered. In 1878, 
the press had sent throughout the country the state- 
ment that Dr. Eddy and Mr. Arens had been arrested 
for a conspiracy to murder one Daniel H. Spofford, 
who at the same time was hidden away in Cambridge- 
port, at the house of the sister of the principal ac- 
cuser, one Sargent. This Sargent was a bartender 
with a criminal record. His lawyer claimed that 
Sargent had been paid two hundred dollars towards 
the five hundred due him on the job, to put Spofford 
out of the way. Jessie McDonald, who had lived 
with Mrs. Eddy eighteen months as housekeeper, 
testified that she had heard Dr. Eddy say “that 
Spofford kept Mrs. Eddy in agony and that he would 
be glad if he were out of the way,” and that she had 
heard Mrs. Eddy read from the Bible “that all wicked 
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People should be destroyed,” thus adding her testi- 
mony to the many of Sargent’s accomplices, 

Rev. Russell Conwell, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
P ennsylvania, at that time a prominent attorney in 
Boston, was Dr. Eddy’s counsel. The principal wit- 
ness against him testified in court that Dr. Eddy gave 

™m money and employed him to kill Spofford. 

_Dr. Eddy was Mr. Spofford’s friend and Mrs, Eddy 
his benefactress. He had helped Spofford, given him 
gratuitous use of his office, its furniture, etc. It is 
now believed that Mr. Spofford was wronged, and 
unwittingly drawn by his enemies into this plot, and 
one is reminded by this infamous proceeding of the 
following extracts from the chapter on Demonology 


im the third edition of “Science and Health”: 


“The case was called in the Municipal Court, Nov. 
7th, 1878. The principal witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion were ex-convicts and inmates of houses of ill- 
fame in Boston. The detectives brought the detend- 
ants into court, mainly relying upon the testimony 
of one S—, whose testimony was elaborate in detail. 

The principal point of his statement was that he 
met Dr. Eddy and Arens on a railroad track in East 
Cambridge, on the 17th of August, 1878, at 5.30 rt 
to arrange for putting S— out of the way. He sai 

€ Was certain of the time, having noted it fi t 
Seizure upon a rum-shop, made at 5.30 P.M. on t ra 
day; said he had placed the witness C— in a freight- 
car to hear whatever conversation might oo so 
that his testimony should confirm his own. He fur- 
ther said that he was paid money by Mr. Arens - 
Boston and by Dr. Eddy at his home in Lynn. 


In her further exposition of the case ee ed 
published affidavits from Caroline Fifield and Mar- 
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garet Dunshee in which they testified that Dr. Eddy 
was instructing a class in Metaphysics in Roxbury at 
the hour Sargent and Collier declared they had seen 
him in the freight-yard at East Cambridge. The 
following letter was also read in evidence: 


Taunton, Dec. 16, 1878. 
To Dr. Asa G. Eppy and E. J. ARENs: 


Feeling that you have been greatly injured by 
faulse charges and knowing their is no truth in my 
stalement that you attempted to hire James L. Sar- 
gent to Kil Dr. Spoford, and wishing to retract as 
far as possible all things I have sed to your injury, I 
now say that their is no truth whatever in the state- 
ment that I saw you meet James L. Sargent at East 
Cambridge or any other place and pay or offer to 
pay him any money, that I never hurd a conversa- 
tion between you and Sargent as testified to by me. 
Whether Spoford has anything to do with Spoford I 
donot know. All I know is that the story I told on 
the stand was holy faulse and was goten up by 
Sargent. 

(Signed) Grorce A. CoLuier. 


Thus the truth declared by the accused uncovered 
the error and destroyed it. It is recorded simply to 
show how these two tireless workers to establish God’s 
Kingdom on earth were divinely protected, and to 
encourage Christian Scientists to “bear the cross and 
endure the shame” supported by His demonstrated 
word when blatant error confronts them. 

In 1920, Dr. Buswell wrote me the following 
reminiscence: 

“I remember, clearly, an interesting incident 
which transpired after Mr. Eddy had been some hours 
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absent on an important mission in connection with 
the clearing up of the famous and no less mysterious 
‘Conspiracy to Murder’ case, in which Mr. Eddy and 
one Edward J. Arens, an early student of Mrs. Eddy, 
were sensationally charged with attempting to murder 
another contemporary student, Daniel H. Spofford by 
name. When Mr. Eddy returned, Mrs. Eddy, hear- 
ing his familiar step upon the stairs, excused herself 
from the company, and met him at the head of the 
stairs in a most affectionate and mutually gladden- 
ing embrace. This and kindred expressions of affec- 
tionate solicitude for each other makes me sure that 
their domestic life was uniformly felicitous. It 
certainly was during the several weeks it was my good 
fortune to reside in their home. But, as the home 
was necessarily their educational centre also, it 
naturally followed that there were occasions when 
serious problems, quite foreign to domesticity, were 
intruded into its atmosphere, and which were cal- 
culated to upset, if possible, their otherwise well- 
balanced marital relations. However, I wish to 
record that I never saw or heard the least evidence of 
infelicity between them during all my connection 
with them both in Lynn and in Boston.” 

Dr. Eddy loved and trusted Arens, and it was a 
severe blow to him when later the latter incorpo- 
rated in a pamphlet the ideas he had gained in Mrs. 
Eddy’s classes and published them as his own. 
It was called “The Understanding of Christianity or 
God, and the Distinction between Spirit and Mat- 
ter.” On the first page he stated that he had “made 
use of some thoughts contained in a work by Eddy.” 
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Mr. and Mrs. Eddy had visited Washington in 1882 
for the purpose of securing an “ironclad” copyright 
of her works, so they were prepared to meet Arens’s 
perfidy. In February, 1886, Arens had “The Uni- 
versity of the Science of Spirit” incorporated for 
the purpose of teaching “Old Theology for the Heal- 
ing of the Sick” as he named the text-book he pub- 
lished, the first degree of which was called “The De- 
fender of the Faith,” the second one, “Doctor of the 
Science of Spirit,” third degree “Dr. of Divine 
Law.” Through the thorough work her husband 
had done in securing the copyright, Mrs. Eddy 
won the suit she brought against Arens for infringe- 
ment of copyright, and he passed into obscurity 
as hundreds of others have who have tried to ap- 
propriate part “of the garment of Truth” for 
mercenary purposes. 

No other works on the theory of Christian Science 
have ever stood the test of time, and the present cir- 
culation of every statement of truth with the hall- 
mark of “Eddy” upon it has proved that the work of 
the discoverer of Christian Science can never be 
destroyed. 


CHAPTER VI 
VISIT TO WASHINGTON! 


URING the winter of 1882, Dr. and Mrs. Eddy 
Ly decided to give up their home at 8 Broad 
Street, Lynn, and locate in Boston. This change 
would make it more convenient to attend to the 
printing and sale of the further editions of “‘Science 
and Health,” which Mrs. Eddy was then revising and 
improving. She had divided the first edition into 
two smaller volumes, the second being called the “ Ark 
Edition,” as it bore a picture of an ark on the water 
on the cover, as a symbol of the teaching of Science, 
the deliverer from matter. This change was, more- 
over, to be of general advantage to the Cause and 
lessen their rapidly increasing cares and responsibil- 
ities. That Mrs. Eddy must be on deck for every 
reasonable demand was evident to all interested in 
the Cause. So the home nest in Lynn was rented, and 
Mrs. Eddy bravely, though reluctantly, stepped forth 
into the wide world with little to cheer and much to 
dishearten her. To gain time and do more mental 
work were her chief aims. Another reason for this 
change was needful economy of money, since courts, 
lawyers, and a thousand and one other claims upon 
her then poorly filled purse had nearly drained her 
resources. The income was restricted, while the 
outgo was tremendous. Those near her could not 
see how she could meet it all. But she was undaunted. 


1 Written by Mrs. Clara E. Choate. 
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She knew, as we students did not, the one source of 
supply. The increasing expenditures called for many 
sacrifices, and only her unflinching determination 
could have met and overcome the difficulties she 
encountered. If one plan did not work, another 
must be adopted. In those days I remember to have 
seen her walk the floor, her Bible in hand, asking for 
guidance in the presence of both the trivial and the 
serious issues which had to be met. 

The busy partners took a vacation during the 
summer, escaping from the tumult of mortal mind, 
and finding in the mountains a quiet spot where they 
could talk with God and gain inspiration for further 
endeavor. That Dr. Eddy stood as a sentinel be- 
tween her and the clamorous demands of her students, 
is shown by the following letters: 

8 Broan Sr., Lynn, Aug. Oth. 
Dear Mrs. Choate: 

You have directed the attention of to us, and 
since we cannot help you, we shall not let Mrs. E. 
know about it. You can whip them. Call on the 
students. You are enough for a million of them if 
there were so many. 

Truly yours, 
(Signed) A. G. Eppy. 


_ We are going to take a vacation of four weeks and 
if you think you need help at any time, call on the 


students. 
(Signed) A. G. Eppy. 


Asione THe Mrs., Aug. Sth. 





Dear Student: 

Yours received. Am pleased to learn you “hold 
the fort.” Hope your lives will be your best sermons, 
that others seeing them will be led to Truth. 


‘aa W 
an uodn yoo] put auioa 0} put aq [fs nod savat omy 
ur aqduyy ‘auop suy yt pood ay} Joy puns asnoy oy) WT,, 
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The articles my husband left please hand to Mr. 
Howard. We have notified all to address 10 Atherton 
St.; it is their omission. I am very happy; my 
dear husband has time to take care of himself and 
me too now, and we are blest. The only annoyance 
is the malpractice of certain students who are mental 
thieves; this I shall attend to. Unless it is stopped 
I shall publish a pamphlet stating the different kinds 
of malpractice which disqualify a student of Christian 
Science for practising successfully. 

Hoping you will have all the students at your next 
meeting and build up in truth, 

I am truly, 


(Signed) M.B.G. Eppy. 


P.S. Love to Mr. Bancroft. J have had an oppor- 
tunity to attend to myself a little since coming away 
and now have mastered one part of this earth-problem. 
In all the different malpractices I now see first the 
individual that comes to me or my husband before 
they go farther. So one step follows another in this 
glorious path, if we walk in the light. 

Again, 
M. B. G. E 


Respecting the removal to Boston, one is sure 
that it must have been a wrench to leave the house 
filled with the memories of midnight work, where the 
chapter on Recapitulation was written in the cold 
garret by the light of a tallow candle, also where the 
first classes in Science were taught and the first Asso- 
ciation formed. Because of these things, the place 
will ever be remembered by Christian Scientists 
throughout the world. Mrs. Eddy foresaw this 
when she wrote to a student: “Let the house stand 
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for the good it has done. Maybe in future years 
you will love to come and look upon it.” 

They packed thefurnitureand went to Washington 
together for two months or more to investigate 
thoroughly the copyright system and to secure for 
the benefit of all Christian Scientists an ironclad pro- 
tection for her book “Science and Health.” 

The following letters written to her student ' show 
the exuberance and gayety of Mrs. Eddy’s nature. In 
perfect sympathy with her, her husband carried out 
her plans with exactness and care, sharing all her in- 
nocent pleasures. According to the following letters, 
it seems that they had a happy time while in the 
Capital. 

(Propasry Fes. 1882.) 
(Mrs. Cuara E. Cnoate) 
My very dear Student: 

Like the chime of vintage bells to the peasants on 
the Rhine are your soulful letters. You are a good 
girl and nothing rejoices me more than to hear of 
your taking classes. So much need there is of en- 
lightening the world and all must reverence in their 
hearts this grand glorious Science, even if they depart 
from it, all who gain even a partial understanding of it. 

I am expecting every moment a call from a lady 
who has presided at the White House and did the 
offices faithfully, one that our nation owns as highest 
in the world of fashion and festivity. She has called 
on me twice. Now please say not a word of this to 
even husband, mother or friend. I wanted to tell 
you and have done so. Give yourself no anxiety 
about your mail. Washington is the handsomest 
city except Paris in the world. Those who have 


1Clara E. Choate. 
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seen and travelled through all the principal cities 
in Europe and America tell me so. My front parlor 
commands the most magnificent view of the entire 
Capitol and grounds. Have visited the Botanical 
gardens and Smithsonian Institute. Today I go into 
the Capitol by invitation. Have a number of things 
to tell you when we meet. I wrote Mrs. Whiting 
and Mrs. Fifield when I wrote you but the envelopes 
had no stamps and the Dr. took them to the office to 
mail. He might have forgotten to put stamps on 
the envelopes and so they may not have received 
them. Please say this to them when you see them. 
Give my love to your husband and mother. I hope 
your husband will remain with you and do well and 
I know he will if only he holds sufficient guard against 
the “Demons.” JI shall be most happy to be given 
a grand reception by my faithful students, of one of 
whom JI can almost be proud. My dear husband 
sends love to you all and I am grateful to you for your 
noble efforts; keep on and we can conquer. 


Lovingly thine, 
M. B. G. E. 


P.S. Love to Mrs. W—g. Those enemies are 
doing themselves great harm. 


Wasminerton, D.C., 18 First St., N.E. 
My darling Student: 


Your dear letter was received on Saturday. The 
hour it came my mind turned to you as if you were 
entering my room and I was very glad to hear from 
you as you can imagine. 

At this hour of writing I am sitting at a desk in 
my front parlor which faces the dome of the Capitol. 
Only the width of a street is between me and the 
grounds that surround the Capitol. It took us one 
week to obtain this boarding place. They ask $100 
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per month for our rooms, front and rear parlors, with 
board. I will tell you what I am doing, and how I 
am doing it, when we meet. Now I have got to work, 
I intend to take a few hours of each day to visit the 
interesting portions of this most beautiful city. 
There is not in America so handsome a city as this, 
I do believe. Your interesting account of what you 
are doing fills me with joy. I could clasp you to my 
heart for it, as soon I hope to do. 

Yes, I advise you to attend the meetings of the 
C.S.A. It is best to know what is done, if anything 
is done. I also recommend that you open meetings 
in Lawrence as you have in Boston. 

Now dear, I wish someone, perhaps Smith, would 
be detailed to stop those demons dividing everyone 
from each other whom they cannot turn against me. 
You would have much more power if you hung to- 
gether, and they know it, hence their effort to beget 
disunion. Do not notice any apparent slight, but 
treat them all the same, walk over error as God walks 
over it, do not see it, do not feel it, but bless all, both 
friends and enemies. One thing you can do for me. 
Please get the Lynn Union that has my notice of 
the Resolutions passed by the C. S. A. in it, and send 
itto me. I will be with you to comfort and aid you 
in April. Get all the students you please ready. 

Ever thy loving teacher, 
(Signed) M. B. G. Evpy. 


PS. Since it is as it is, please mail your letters to 
me in another’s handwriting and put in different 
boxes. You can tell the other students to do the 
same. Give my love to them all. I am hoping to 
hear from them soon. 

Wasurnaron, D.C., Feb. 6, 1882. 
My very dear Student: 
Pardon this half sheet. 
O! how I would love to peep in upon you this 
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bright morning and tell you all I feel. How my 
speechless prayers go out to you, for benedictions. 
How I long to have the way made easier for you, 
the evil restrained, the wrath of man made to praise 
God and the remainder bidden back. I have 
awakened a ripple of interest in this beautiful and 
grand old City. There was none to understand at 
first. We are on Pennsylvania Ave. now, shall take 
board the rest of our short stay here on Capitol Hill 
that overlooks the Capitol Building. A heavenly 
site it seems, and O, may I build a ladder from my 
pillow of stone that shall open to them the heavenly 
vision. Write me, darling, all the important things 
you can without infringing too much on your time. 
Give much love to Mrs. Woodbury and husband, 
your mother, etc., and tell me how you get on teach- 
ing, etc. The demons are at work here in some re- 
spects as hard as ever they worked, and in the old 
way. But they can’t kill me nor stop my labors. 
Respects from the Dr. and yours lovingly, 


M. B. G. EL 
Please tell no one where I am or what I write to you. 
Wasurcron, D.C., Feb. 28, 1882. 


(Mrs. C. E. Caoats) 
My dear dear Student: 

You are doing what God knows, and I know, and 
everybody else ought to know, is a greater blessing 
to the race than modern history has recorded before 
of anyone, save myself. God bless you. I press you 
to my heart and can encourage you with the fact that 
I am making the way for students in this City of 
fashion and pride. 

[I have worked harder here than ever. Fourteen 
consecutive evenings I have lectured three hours 
every night besides what else I am about. Get to 
bed at 12, rise at 6, and work. I have a goodly num- 
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ber already enlisted in the work. “I need thee, O! 
T need thee, every hour I need thee.”” You can get 
books of Hanover Smith. 

Good, good girl, how you are spreading the good 
news. I have been so absorbed in my work (and 
trying between times to see something here to carry 
back), that I forget Iam getting empty in my porte- 
monnaie, but I can hold out until I return. Then I 
hope to have a class and replenish my means. You 
can keep the account of the books you get and pay me 
when I get home. Please send all your letters care 
of James Ackland in future. The demons are busier 
than ever, but I am above it all, my words go over the 
fury of the storm with their “peace, be still.” : 

Love from my husband and students in this City. 
I have read some of your letters to them. Give my 
Jove to all my dear Students and take a Benjamin 
portion yourself. 

Ever the same 
M. B. G. E. 


P.S. The hand with an unseen heart is for Warren. 
Many thanks for the paper. Hanover had sent 
three. Yes, I like those resolutions. 

Kiss dear Warren forme. Tell him I know who the 
little boy in Boston is. Remember me kindly to 
your husband. 

Barrmore, Mp. (probably March or April, 1882). 
My beloved Student: 


Your letter forwarded by Mr. Ackland met with 
a warm welcome. I know of no better way, under 
the circumstances, than to have him go from you, but 
would it not be better for him never to return, than 
to be absent only for an interval, giving a chance for 
news, and furnishing fuel for the fires they keep alive, 
and into which they would but cannot hurl you. 
am very jealous of your surroundings knowing as I 
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do from the past how hard they have tried to kill 
you, and if I would not join in the sacrifice they would 
lay me also on the altar. But dear one, let the dead 
be buried out of our sight. Let the past be forgotten. 
Still when I see the great advantage or disadvantage 
a partner is, it seems hard, hard, that some women 
who are formed to love must be so awfully situated, 
always with an open door into which the envious 
and malicious can press in to do their fell purposes 
with holy horror of what they themselves have 
brought about. Where is God? is the constant ques- 
tion of this mortal discord. And this question He 
will answer in the whirlwind, until Job-like we put 
our finger to our lips and say: “Be still. I see Him 
and He is supreme, and there is nothing besides 
good.” Evil is a myth as surely as sickness. Let us 
strive to make this appear. 

We ought not to suffer for the sin we do not com- 
mit, and let us master the belief that we do, for in 
reality we cannot and do not because it is contrary 
to divine Science. 

Sing aloud, break forth into praise. How beauti- 
ful are the feet of him that bringeth glad tidings, that 
publisheth peace. You, dear one, are doing this and 
praise and joy should be the theme of such a life. 
Look up, the night is far spent, the day dawns and 
thou art a porter at the gate opening for others joys 
that are eternal. Now step inside yourself and find 
heaven ever here. Good-night, my good girl, and I 
will come to your aid as soon as my tasks are o’er in 
the comet orbit of my course. At present I’m a 
wandering star let loose in the dim vault to guide 
the traveller over to where the young child lies. 


Motner Mary. 


Love and a kiss to dear Warren. Keep up your 
efforts. I know teaching is the hardest part of all 
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this work, except lecturing to heathen—to those who 
never heard the gospel of Truth. 


An appreciative recognition of Dr. Eddy’s work 
at that time is given in Sibyl Wilbur’s Life of 
Mary Baker Eddy, page 274: 


Before settling in Boston Mr. and Mrs. Eddy 
made a visit to Washington and on this occasion 
Mr. Eddy performed a service of inestimable value 
for his wife and the cause to which he was dedicated. 
This was the thorough investigation of the subject 
of copyrights. Through the labors of her husband, 
Mrs. Eddy was thoroughly enlightened on this 
most important matter, important to the security 
of all her subsequent works. This has been re- 
marked again and again, sometimes critically by 
those who saw only the worldly advantage of pro- 
tection to property, again admiringly by those who 
perceive that every act of Mrs. Eddy in her business 
career was established in sanity and adherence to 
the law, that her copyrights have been iron-clad 
and infrangible and never neglected. Perhaps to 
her followers alone the real value of her copyrights 
is apparent. Their value to Christian Scientists is 
that they preserve Christian Science unadulterated 
for the years to come. 


On Dr. and Mrs. Eddy’s return to Lynn from 
Washington, a few faithful adherents gathered in the 
empty rooms at 8 Broad Street and seated on packing- 
boxes held a final church meeting, where Julia 
Bartlett, the stanchest supporter and most unswerv- 
ing friend of Mrs. Eddy during all the intervening 
years, united with the church. 


CHAPTER VII 


LIFE IN BOSTON.! DR. EDDY’S PASSING ON 


" N coming to Boston, the first move Mrs. Eddy 

and ‘dear Gilbert,’ as she so fondly called the 
Doctor, made, was to take two rooms on Newton 
Street near Tremont Street; later they moved to No. 
233 West Newton Street. Her duties began to tell 
upon her personally, and to me she did not look well 
or in as good health as previously, and who can won- 
der? Her nights were often sleepless. Her eating 
was irregular, and myriads of unlooked-for events 
occurred to perplex her. One very annoying thing 
constantly beset her, viz.: the frequent disappear- 
ance of her books, valued trinkets, and other be- 
longings. She could scarcely lay down her purse, 
her jewelry, etc., with respect to which she was very 
careful, before they would disappear, and in view of 
this fact it was decided to make another change of 
residence. 

“These occurrences delayed the Christian Science 
work and the ensuing annoyance and trial seemed 
almost too muchfor hertoendure. But toovercome, 
and overcome was her strong purpose and aim, 
every problem must be worked out in the order of 
Truth, as she firmly asserted. Important social and 
business engagements must be met, but the con- 
tracting parties often broke, or delayed them, thus 
interfering with the regularity of her eating, her sleep, 


1 Mra. Choate’s reminiscences. 
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and her work till it seemed to me as if this wonderful 
woman would go wild amid the tumult of error. Well 
has she written, ‘When Truth speaks, Error screams 
the louder.’ I personally saw and know this was her 
experience. The students did what they could to 
handle the situation, but it had to be met on a more 
spiritual basis than any of us then understood. 
When Mrs. Eddy would assert to us that ‘more and 
better work must be done,’ that ‘in mind alone lay 
the remedy for every ill,’ we could hardly accept the 
statement. Personality, resentment, and human 
criticism made her trials greater; as she often said, 
‘evil fanned the flames and the students blew the 
bellows.’ It is a joyful memory, though, to look 
back, and realize her resolute heroism, and unflinching 
purpose, though misjudgment was ever at her heels, 
the world muttering condemnation of her book, her- 
self, and the cause on every side. Few of us could 
stand firm and sometimes I wonder we stood at all. 
It was in such a state of travail that the text-book, 
‘Science and Health,’ the Church By-Laws, the C. 8. 
Association, and the C. S. Journal, were born, or 
successfully launched into their glorious career. At 
this time the C. S. Association met in the homes of 
students and members of the newly formed Church, 
or Association. Poor, dear teacher, how I longed to 
comfort her in these trials! But the ever patient 
attitude, the quiet, trustful looks of love, are clearly 
remembered, and serve as inspirations when my own 
heart grows weary. Mrs. Eddy seldom complained, 
except now and then to say: ‘Clara, I don’t feel quite 
well. Relieve me of this or that error.’ But affairs 





THE HOUSE IN WHICH MR. AND MRS. EDDY LIVED 
WITH MR, AND MRS, CHOATE WHEN THEY CAME 
TO BOSTON IN 1882 
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did not just then improve. Another move was made. 
Mrs. Eddy missed her home, so she told me con- 
fidingly. ‘Would I take her into mine?’ Gladly I 
responded. We were then living ina genteel flat of 
five rooms in a new block on Hammond Street. My- 
self, baby, husband and sister (who took excellent 
care of us all) made up the family, and with the Doc- 
tor and dear Mrs. Eddy we were crowded. But 


a 
a 


o (hx 
never mind, we were together and Mrs. Eddy was 7; hts Ue? 


where I could look after her personally, getting her' 
meals and protecting her when the Doctor was away 
on the various trips to and from the publishers, get- 
ting a hall for the Christian Science Church services, 


or arranging for the Christian Science lectures and / 


association meetings in the students’ homes. There 
were so many things to be attended to, and so few to 
do them. Mrs. Eddy must plan it all. She some- 
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times planned the family dinner, and told us how to EB ¢ bresy! 144 
cook it, and enjoyed these little diversions. Our ()*? / vary - 


part was to entertain her, for we all sang and played Hie tn fs 


the piano, and this caused a ray of sunlight amid the ~ 


_shadows,J She once rebuked us all for singing ‘In ‘ 


the sweet bye and bye’ so much, and tried to have us 
realize the ‘now’ of things. “Here and now God was, 
is, and ever will be.” It was at these times that I saw 
Mrs. Eddy in her most cheery and patient frame of 
mind. The Doctor was slow to grasp the whole 
situation but was immovable when he realized the 
truth about it and took his stand,—a very gentle 
man but firm and quiet. Every mental energy and 
much prayer was required to combat the evil which 
pursued her. Hers was not a life of ease, nor of idle- 
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ness. She would rather go hungry for food or for 
companionship than desert her post of duty. When 
writing the most valuable instructions or by-laws, or 
upon matters relating to the Christian Science cause, 
error would attack her in the most insidious ways, 
making the students think she was their enemy, and 
causing personal divisions between them. Evils 
were said to come from her instead of the impersonal 
enemy. I remember she said to me once with quiv- 
ering lips and tearful eyes, ‘I can yet find it in my 
heart to say, “Father, forgive them, they know not 
what they do,” as Jesus did beforeme. But ‘‘How 
long, O Lord, how long will this error continue?” and 
then with patient and forbearing voice she would add, 
‘O Father, we turn like tired children to Thee; Thou 
wilt not leave us comfortless.’ Then I would creep 
away to do the little I could with my limited con- 
sciousness of Truth. The dear fellow-students did 
the same as far as they knew. I write these items to 
emphasize the fact of Mrs. Eddy’s untiring love, 
foresight, patience in hours of loneliness and almost 
isolation; her knowledge of God was her only comforter. 
Need her followers complain if the way is fraught with 
trials and tribulations? May they exercise patience 
and love in these later days as did our beloved Leader 
during the birth throes of the great cause of Christian 
See een wish tot all. 2 
Mr. and Mrs. Eddy’s first permanent location in 
Boston was at 569 Columbus Avenue, which was then 
one of the finest streets of the city. Great progress 
had been made for the cause, and fruition was ap- 








571 COLUMBUS AVENUE 


Mass. Metaphysical College, 1882 
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pearing. A large silver plate with the inscription 
“Massachusetts Metaphysical College” was con- 
spicuous on the front door. 

Amid all this joy of achievement and the grand 
opening for progressive work a cruel test of Mrs. 
Eddy’s trust in the allness of Mind and the nothing- 
ness of matter seemed imminent. Who can blame 
those early explorers in the realm of Truth, their 
terror at the myriad claims of evil that mystified 
their thought? Can we tell where thoughts of envy, 
malice, hatred, fear, contempt, murder, and per- 
secution come from? Do we not suffer yet from the 
effects of these evils? Why do men fight for every 
forward step they take to bring freedom to themselves 
and the race? When we can intelligently answer 
these questions, we may judge those valiant pioneers. 
They named humanity’s conception of devil, Malicious 
Animal Magnetism. . 

1“With the opening of the Boston Home, which 
was likewise to become the home of the Massachu- 
setts Metaphysical College, at 569 and, later, at 571 
Columbus Avenue, in the spring of 1882, came the or- 
ganization of the social or home life of the little band 
of co-workers with Mr. and Mrs. Eddy. To suc- 
cessfully carry forward the rapidly developing work 
of the movement as a whole, there must be a willing- 
ness of each to unselfishly adjust himself to the cir- 
cumstances in which the cause was struggling and to 
heartily co-operate with the Leader, and even a 
matters of co-operation we found our scuptura 
approval in St. Peter’s memorable sermon when the 


1 Arthur Buswell’s statement. 
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day of Pentecost had come,’ and ‘we were all with 
one accord in one place,’ ‘and all that believed were 
together and had all things in common; and the Lord 
added to the church daily such as should be saved.’ 

“As might have been expected Mr. and Mrs. Eddy 
yielded somewhat to the opinions and wishes of those 
who were to occupy the Home in conjunction with 
themselves, and with whom they were to mutually 
labor, and even in this comparatively trivial matter 
they demonstrated her fundamental teaching of the 
supremacy of Spiritual over material possessions. 
While some students urged rather expensive and 
luxurious display as an ostentatious evidence of 
worldly success, she would gently rebuke them by 
quoting the words: ‘A man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things he possesses.’ 

“T remember an interview at which the question 
of furnishings for the front parlor was discussed; a set 
of ebony furniture had proved imperfect in con- 
struction and an adjustment of the matter was finally 
reached by a reduction in the price and repairing of 
imperfect or broken pieces. After a time a piano 
was rented, and a set of Encyclopedias purchased 
for our mutual use on the instalment plan. The set, 
however, was finally returned to the publishers be- 
cause of the fact of misrepresentation by the agent 
who took the order. 

“Here, some of us were to receive a wholesome and 
much needed discipline in punctuality at meals, and 
the greater blessing of demonstrating daily the 
scriptural Statement, ‘Not that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth a man; but that which cometh out of 
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the mouth, this defileth a man’ (Matthew 15:11); 
for I well remember that some of us had scarcely 
been healed of dyspeptic ‘beliefs,’ and now we had to 
‘eat what was set before us and ask no questions for 
conscience’ sake.’ By this I do not mean that we 
had a limited or restricted diet by any means. Our 
table was well and bountifully supplied with food, 
but there was no attempt to demonstrate the claims 
of vegetarianism, the ‘two-meal’ doctrine, occasional 
fasts, etc., ad libitum. 

‘As to our entertainment,—we rarely sought any 
outside of that in which we found our greatest de- 
light—the establishment, in all its fulness, of Chris- 
tian Science. But, aside from our regular Thursday 
evening meetings, which were always open to the 
public, and in the conduct of which we each had to 
take part, our evenings furnished us opportunity for 
social functions at which we took up the study of 
various authors, with readings from their works, or 
recitations and music. At one of these impromptu 
affairs I well remember Mrs. Eddy’s pleasure in 
singing some of the old-fashioned hymns which she 
used to sing in her younger days.” 


At this time a former student, Edward J. Arens, 
came to Boston and began to adulterate the Science 
he had been taught by Mrs. Eddy and teach 
others from his own standpoint of belief. He 
published another pamphlet called “Theology, or 
the Understanding of God as Applied to Healing 
the Sick.” In his preface he made no claim to 
have written the book himself, but stated it was 
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the doctrine taught by Jesus, by priests in the four- 
teenth century, and by Mr. Quimby, and some 
thoughts in “a work by Eddy!” Dear Dr. Eddy was 
justly indignant, and resented it. He wrote in the 
third edition of “Science and Health,” in the Foreword: 
“Mrs. Eddy’s works are the outgrowth of her life. I 
never knew so unselfish an individual or one so tire- 
less in what she considers her duty. It would require 
ages and God’s mercy for the ignorant hypocrite who 
published that pamphlet to originate its contents. 
He knows less of metaphysics than any decentiy 
honest man.’ 

Shortly after they were settled in their new and 
commodious home, Dr. Eddy began to show signs of a 
disturbed mental condition, which was manifested 
physically. Mrs. Eddy was overwhelmed with work 
and he would not let her stay by his bedside, or de- 
vote her thought to him, bravely declaring, “My 
sickness is nothing—I can handle this belief myself,” 
and when Mrs. Eddy had absented herself for the 
purpose of taking a little needed rest, he quietly 
passed on. Mrs. Eddy was preparing to teach a class 
at that time. A student of Mrs. Eddy’s, Mrs. Delia 
S. Manley of Fall River, Mass., who was with Mrs. 
Eddy at that time wrote me the following letter in 
1919: 

“T remember when I went through the first class 
with Mrs. Eddy in ’82 that one morning when the 
class had been in session for about a week, Mr. Eddy 
was out in the reception hall, while I was in another 
room with Mrs. Eddy. She asked me if I would go 
and help him on with his coat, which I did, and he 
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thanked me very pleasantly and then went out alone 
for a car ride. He was gone some time and when he 
returned he seemed quite bright and said, ‘I have had 
a nice ride.’ He had some bad spells, for one morn- 
ing Mrs. Woodbury left the class and helped him, and 
when she returned Mrs. Eddy made a motion to her 
to say that she was pleased. Error seemed bound to 
get at Mrs. Eddy in some way, and she had said to 
Mr. Eddy that be must handle animal magnetism 
and that if necessary she would defer her class (this 
was the first College class), whereupon he promised to 
meet the error. He would say ‘Well, Mary, God will 
take care of me.’ But he did not handle error as 
Mrs. Eddy knew he should. Many times she pulled 
him through, and I remember her telling us in the 
class what freaks mesmerism would take. She told 
us that once when her father was in the field with a 
span of horses, a man whom he knew was a mesmerist 
came along and said, ‘Mr. Baker, do you see that big 
snake, and that snake has swallowed your horses.’ 
Her father said that for a moment as he looked, it 
actually seemed to be that way. She asked me to 
talk on the subject of mesmerism to Mr. Eddy and to 
show him how to handle it, and make clear to him the 
nothingness of it, and I remember to have had a talk 
with him before the class opened. 

“T told him that when I was a little girl, I had 
seen a marvellous manifestation of so-called mes- 
meric attraction. A snake was watching a bird and 
the bird was flying in circles nearer and nearer the 
snake and calling out louder and louder as it did so. 
Just then my brother who was a good marksman 
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came along and told me to keep very quiet. He 
threw a stone between the snake and the bird which 
were very near each other, and thus he liberated the 
bird. I had told this narrative together with other 
things to Mrs. Eddy and she asked me to talk to 
Mr. Eddy and help him with respect to this question 
of mesmerism. 

“I was in Mrs. Eddy’s home a week before Mr. 
Eddy passed away and remained there a week after- 
ward. I carried his breakfast and supper up to hima 
number of times. Every time I went to Mrs. Eddy’s 
room she would ask me to endeavor to awaken Mr. 
Eddy to a sense of a. m., and I would always make it 
a point to tell him a story in connection with this 
matter, bringing out a point along this line. Mr. 
Eddy was fond of Mr. Manley and they used to have 
some friendly chats together. 

“When Mr. Eddy passed away, Mrs. Eddy was in 
her own room at the time. J think it was about nine 
o’clock in the evening. I was staying with them at 
Mrs. Eddy’s request. I remember among others, 
that Mrs. Whiting and Hanover P. Smith were there. 
Mr. Eddy had had a severe attack two or three times 
before this and Mrs. Eddy had brought him right out 
when she had gone to his room, but this time they 
who were with him did not call her for some time 
after he had passed away. 

“The next morning I went home to Watertown 
and told my husband that he need not go to class 
that day, and told him of Mr. Eddy’s decease. I 
then went out and got a friend to come and keep 
house for my husband and I returned to Mrs. Eddy’s 
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house to help her. I was with her a week or more at 
that time I remember. The next day, the second 
day after he passed away, I was alone downstairs in 
the lower hall, when Mrs. Eddy came down. She 
put her head on my shoulder and wept and she said, 
‘I would be willing to live in a hut in the woods with 
him if I could only have the dear one back.’ She was 
having such a struggle it seemed as though she had 
more than any one could bear. She said, ‘I feel there 
is something in your heart that understands what is 
in mine.’ Then she turned and went upstairs into 
her own sleeping-room. The fact was that those 
about her were thinking that Mrs. Eddy should 
stand up under anything that came to her, and she 
saw that I had been through so much that I would 
understand her sense of loss and grief. — 

“Mrs. Eddy was almost crushed by this expel La 
rience. Shesaid tome: ‘You who havesuffered recent 
affliction know how to sympathize with me. I would, 
not dare to give way to grief before the other stu-| 
dents. Dear Gilbert, I could be happy with him in| 
a hut, but God means that I shall rely on Him alone,’ 

“The funeral which took place the next day was 
conducted by a Unitarian minister. He and his 
wife were friends of Mrs. Eddy. I remember that 
we sang ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’ together. The 
minister’s wife was sitting beside Mrs. Eddy, the 
minister being downstairs, and Mrs. Eddy sang 
with us. Her voice was clear and she seemed lifted 
up above the sense of death. She did not go to the~ 
grave, but went away alone to her room. I re- 
mained in the house during the burial. 
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“She came to the services with a light on her face 
and an angelic look in her eyes, and sang praises to 
God with her devoted students. 

“When she called the class together again we 
took up our study just where we had left it, after 
reviewing what we had been over. The first three 
days of the class were entirely given to the subject, 
God, so that we would thoroughly understand Prin- 
ciple and the lessons were beautiful. In this way, 
she laid a foundation for us to stand upon when she 
took us out of the belief of life in matter, and when 
she had finished the uncovering of error she said, 
‘This is the seventh lesson and we have come to the 
Passover from Sense to Soul.’ She always con- 
tinued her instruction until the class understood the 
lesson thoroughly, no matter how many days it took. 
She stood by until the truth was established in our 
consciousness sufficiently for us to go on. We did 
not fully understand then, but since I have come to 
see how the seeds sown in an honest mind grow and 
in time the full truth comes to its ripening.” = =~ 


~(\. She met this last blow in a brave manner and gave 
\- 9 @/L* this statement to the press:? 
\- 
v My husband’s death was caused by malicious mes- 


merism. Dr. C. J. Eastman, who attended the case 
after it had taken an alarming turn, declares the 
symptoms to be the same as those of arsenical poison- 
ing. On the other hand, Dr. Rufus K. Noyes, late 
of the City Hospital, who held an autopsy over the 
body today, affirms that the corpse is free from all 
material poison, although Dr. Eastman still holds 


1 Boston Post, June 5, 1882. 
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to his original belief. I know it was poison that 
killed him, not material poison, but mesmeric poison. 
My husband was in uniform health, and but seldom | 
complained of any kind of ailment. During his 
brief illness, just preceding his death, his continual 
cry was, “Only relieve me of this continual sugges- 
tion, through the mind, of poison, and I will recover.” 
It is well known that by constantly dwelling upon 
any subject in thought, the poison of belief finally 
comes through the whole system. I never saw a 
more self-possessed man than dear Dr. Eddy was. 
He said to Dr. Eastman, when he was finally called 
to attend him: “My case is nothing that I cannot 
attend to myself, although to me it acts the same as 
poison and seems to pervade my whole system just 
as that would.” 

This is not the first known case in which death has 
occurred from what appeared to be poison, and was 
so declared by the attending physician, but in which 
the body, on being thoroughly examined by an 
autopsy, was shown to possess no signs of material 
poison... . Oh, isn’t it terrible, that this fiend of mal- 
practice is in the land! The only remedy that is 
effectual in meeting this terrible power possessed 
by the evil-minded is to counteract it by the same 
method that I use in counteracting poison. They 
require the same remedy. Circumstances debarred 
me from taking hold of my husband’s case. He 
declared himself perfectly capable of carrying him- 
self through, and I was so entirely absorbed that I 
permitted him to try, and when J awakened to the 
danger it was too late. . .. Today I sent for one of the 
students whom my husband had helped liberally, 
and given money, not knowing how unworthy he was. 
I wished him to come, that I might prove to him 
how, by metaphysics, I could show the cause of my 
husband’s death. He was as pale as a ghost when 
he came to the door, and refused to enter, or to be- 
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lieve that I knew what caused this death. . . . We all 
know that disease of any kind cannot reach the body 
except through the mind, and that if the mind is 
cured the disease is soon relieved. Only a few days 
ago J disposed of a tumor in twenty-four hours that 
the doctors had said must be removed by the knife. 
I changed the course of the mind to counteract the 
effect of the disease. This proves the myth of mat- 
ter. Mesmerism will make an apple burn the hand 
so that the child will ery. My husband never spoke 
of death as something we were to meet, but only as a 
phase of mortal belief... . I believe in God’s suprem- 
acy over error, and this gives me peace. 


Before leaving Boston for a summer’s rest, a period 
which the world would call a time of mourning, but 
which to Mrs. Eddy was a spiritual retreat for the 
restatement in her consciousness of the deep things 
of Love and Truth, she gathered her students to- 
gether and gave to each his work. 

Mr. Arthur True Buswell, the student whom 
Mrs. Eddy had sent to Cincinnati to teach and 
practise, came to her house on Columbus Avenue, 
summoned by telegram to join in an advisory coun- 
cil. He suggested that she make use of his home in 
Barton, in the northern part of Vermont, for her 
vacation, and she accepted. Her house in Boston 
she left in care of her students, Miss Julia Bartlett 
and Mrs. Abbie Whiting. Before leaving she wrote 
to a Lynn newspaper as follows: 


“Asa G. Eddy, metaphysician, formerly residing 
at No. 8 Broad Street, in this city, died in Boston on 
Saturday last. He was the husband of Mrs. Mary B. 


1The Lynn Transcript, Vol. XV, No. 28, Saturday, June 10, 1882, p. 3, col. 1. 
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G. Eddy, founder of the ‘Christian Science College,’ 
which was established and continued in Lynn for 
some years at their residence on Broad Street. Mrs. 
Eddy states that her husband has been the victim 
of mesmeric influence, which has caused his death, 
with every indication of arsenical poison. The influ- 
ence is attributed to persons in Boston who had 
sworn to injure him. Several times, since marriage, 
he had manifested similar symptoms, but had with 
her help always been able to overcome them.” 


She took with her as companion for the summer 
Miss Alice Sibly, a young woman of great beauty of 
character who was much endeared to her. 

Although she had exhibited heroic qualities of 
energy and fortitude, neglecting nothing of direction 
and command before leaving Boston, she showed on 
the journey traces of nervous exhaustion and at 
times the hysteria of grief threatened to overwhelm 
her. With her wonderful faith she battled against 
the thoughts which assailed her, holding herself to 
her great purpose with the energy of a saint. Mr. 
Buswell relates that her great struggle was known to 
his household, but that she carried it through alone, 
though they often watched outside her door. After 
a night of agony, she would emerge from her struggle 
with a radiant face and luminous eyes, and they 
would hesitate to speak to her for fear of disturbing 
the peace which enveloped her. 


CHAPTER VIII 
LETTERS OF MRS. EDDY 


Wee. in Barton, Mrs. Eddy wrote the follow- 
ing letters to Mrs. Clara E. Choate, which 


evidences her devotion to the memory of her unselfish 
helpmate and loyal student: 

Barron, Vr., July 16th. 
My darling Student: 

I have not forgotten you. Oh no, not until this 
heart ceases to beat can that be. The services you 
are rendering to God and man are engraven upon 
my memory as with the point of a diamond. 

T am up among the towering heights of this ver- 
dant state, green with the leaves of earth and fresh 
with the fragrance of good will and human kindness. 
I never found a kindlier people. I am situated as 
pleasantly as I can be in the absence of the one true 
heart that has been so much to me. O, darling, I 
never shall master this point of missing him, all the 
time, but I can try, and am trying as I must—to 
sever all the chords that bind me to person or things 
material. 

How are you getting on? Well, of course. I did 
not name it to any one whom I should take with me, 
but dear little Alice Sibly went with me and has hov- 
ered round me like a flower of light. She sends 
much love to you and will inclose a word herself. 
The beauties of our trip are familiar to me but Alice 
was almost wild over them. We will be ready for 
work when we return after having such a nice vaca- 
tion. Write me all about the dear cause. This is 
my birthday, a day of such moment to the race and 
of such a history to one. I long to return and the 
time will soon pass. I dread to return but the days 
glide by. Ever lovingly, M. B. G. E. 
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Barton, Vr., July 27, 1882. 


My precious girl and faithful Student: 

I was glad to hear from you and hope you will 
move round the world like a haunting presence doing 
all the good that I know you are so capable of doing. 
Hold the Fort, for I am coming. Be wise as a ser- 
pent and harmless as the doves that are cooing over 
my window. I hope my forty days in the wilderness 
are about over. But when I shall return depends 
on circumstances. 

My lecture made a big stir. A Rev. Methodist 
called on me the next day and talked pretty much all 
the a.m., and an M.D. talks of studying. J will 
teach you anew when I return and know I shall have 
an interesting old head lecturer and healer student 
again. Alice sends lots of love, Dr. Buswell the 
kindest regards, and please remember me in love to 
your husband; and darling Warren, give him a kiss. 

Ever as ever, 
Your loving Teacher, 
(Signed) Mary B. G. Eppy. 


When she returned to Boston in October, 1882, 
she took up her work with fresh energy, as is shown 
by a quotation from a letter in my possession to a 
student named Mrs. Emily Meader: 


I thought when my dear husband departed I needed 
friends more than ever, but when I learned that ad- 
versity proves our friends, I was enabled to turn 
more utterly to the one source and bear the proof of 
desertion by many who had claimed to be true to 
me, with patient pardon and more consecration to 
Christ. 

I think you understand what the Christian experi- 
ence must be and will join with my conclusion that 
‘“*he loveth those whom he chasteneth.” 
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I was pleased to learn you are soon to be dwellers 
in this city where we can see each other more fre- 
quently. I shall have more leisure in winter, and 
shall enjoy very much seeing yourself and husband 
at the College rooms. We had a pleasant little num- 
ber in last evening to sing and play the piano and 
the hours passed swiftly. : 

I have on hand the largest class I ever had and our 
Sunday services fill all our rooms with interested 
hearers. I think in the spring we will graduate 
fifty. The Ship of Science is again mounting the 
waves, rising above the billows, bidding defiance to 
the flood-gates of error, for God is at the helm. 


Very truly yours, 


M. B. G. Eppy. 


The following tribute which Mrs. Eddy gives to 
her chosen companion in “Retrospection and Intro- 
spection,” page 42, will endure through the ages: 


A TRUE MAN 


My last marriage was with Asa Gilbert Eddy, and 
was a blessed and spiritual union, solemnized at Lynn, 
Massachusetts, by the Rev. Samuel Barrett Stewart, 
in the year 1877. Dr. Eddy was the first student 
publicly to announce himself a Christian Scientist, 
and place these symbolic words on his office sign. 
He forsook all to follow in this line of light. He was 
the first organizer of a Christian Science Sunday 
School, which he superintended. He also taught a 
special Bible-class; and he lectured so ably on Scrip- 
tural topics that clergymen of other denominations 
listened to him with deep interest. He was remark- 
ably successful in Mind-healing, and untiring in his 
chosen work. In 1882 he passed away, with a smile 
of peace and love resting on his serene countenance. 
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“Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright; 
for the end of that man is peace” (Psalm 37: 37). 


So ends the earthly record of Asa Gilbert Eddy, 
Christian Scientist. 


Whose true worth was character. 

One who strove in selfless service 

To uphold the hands of the visioned 
prophet of this age 

And left a name that countless gen- 
erations will revere. 









No conqueror of men, no discoverer of mortal 
unbased laws, no gatherer of heaps of golden dross, 
could ever be a shining star in the heaven of thought, 
compared with this humble seer and doer of the eter- 
nal law of God and man, as proclaimed and made 
practical by our inspired 


Moraer In Israet, Mary Baxer Eppy. 


CONCLUSION 


TN the vast realm of human memory, are found 

sacred temples of thought dedicated to the so- 
called truth-bringers of all ages. Each nation has 
its own idea of God and His messengers, preserved, 
and taught to their coming generations as a priceless 
inheritance. We can only discern their best ideal of 
divine Principle by the growth, character, and 
achievements of the nations themselves. Passing 
by the concepts of Mahomet, Confucius, Buddha, 
Siva, the great Spirit, Baba, Jehovah, etc., which 
Tule as gods vast multitudes of mortals, we of the 
Anglo-Israel race base our concept of God on the 
two testaments in the Hebrew Bible. We own our 
indebtedness to the Hebrew race and to the Catholic 
Church, the one for its adherence to the moral law 
of one Infinite God and the other for its primal 
purpose of the unification of thought of mankind on 
that subject. The Hebrew Concept of One God is 
the tap-root of Israel’s sense of the tree of Life. 
The Catholic thought of united obedience to one 
law gave a strong trunk, from that root. From 
that root and trunk sprang the Protestant branches 
of liberty, of choice wnder God’s law, which have 
spread protectingly over the Anglo-Saxons of Israel- 
itish descent. Many branches bore beautiful flow- 
ers, but the fruit of healing which Jesus taught as the 
proof of the right concept of God was not fully evi- 
denced or accepted by any church as the initial pur- 
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pose of Christianity, until Mary Baker Eddy, heart- 
ened by the sympathetic understanding of her faith- 
ful husband, taught that the scientific knowledge 
of God brought health and gave her demonstrated 
process to the world in her inspired book called 
“Science and Health.” 

Correct genealogical records show that Mr. and) 
Mrs. Eddy were descendants from the children of 
Israel, Mrs. Eddy from David, and Asa Gilbert Eddy 
from Ephraim, the eldest son of Joseph. 

By studying the subject of Israel in the Christien— 
Science concordances, one finds that Mrs. Eddy ealls 
herself ““A mother in Israel.” f oS 

To the Church in London she writes: 

“Love be thy light upon the mountains of Israel.” 

To her students she writes: 

“You come with the sling of Israel’s chosen ones 
to meet the Goliaths”’; also, “Christian Science will 
melt away the cloud of false witnesses and Israel 
after the flesh will be no more, but that Israel after 
the spirit will fill the earth with its divine energies.” 

She says in the Manual that “Christian Science 
has come to restore lost Israel.” The tribe of Judah, 
the Jews, will unite with the Mother tribe of Israel 
again, when they understand Mrs. Eddy’s definitions 
of God and Man, and the kingdom of Heaven will be 
revealed here on earth to them. 

Moses as a leader brought the people of Israel out 
of the wilderness with the help and support of Aaron. 
In these latter days, so often spoken of in the Bible, the 
mission to lead a world of thought from darkness to 
light was given, not alone to a woman, but to the 
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divinely united consciousness of the feminine and 
masculine idea. Although the discoverer of Christian 
Science received the revelation that gave the world the 
Science of Christianity, no statement can ultimately 
be accepted and demonstrated as the scientific truth 
about God’s creation that does not bear the united 
name of Mary Baker with that of her faithful, help- 
ful husband, Asa Gilbert Eddy. 


THE END 








A GENEALOGICAL RECORD AND HISTORICAL 
ACCOUNT OF THE ANCESTORS OF 


ASA GILBERT EDDY 


WHO MARRIED 


MARY BAKER GLOVER 


Founder of Christian Science 


Compiled from the sources named in the references, and from 
probate and other original records which I have 
examined in Massachusetts, Vermont, 

and New Hampshire. 


IDELLE KEYES, 
Genealogist. 


Boston, September 29, 1916. 
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REVEREND WILLIAM EDDYE 


REVEREND WILLIAM EpprE & Mary Fosten 

Joun Eppy & Amy 

SamurEL Eppy & Saran Mrape 

SamuveEL Eppy & EnizaBeta Woopwarp 

EBENEZER Eppy & Ruta Warp 

Ane. Eppy & Asrcain CoNANT 

Asa Eppy & Betsy Sura 

Asa GILBERT Eppy & Mary Baker (widow) (Mary 
Baker Glover) 


WILLIAM EDDYE 


William Eddye, A.M., Vicar of the Church of St. 
Dunstan, Cranbrook, County of Kent, England. A 
native of Bristol, England, born about 1562, educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, England, and Vicar of 
Cranbrook from 1589 to 1616. He married 20 November, 
1587, Mary Fosten (daughter of John Fosten). Mary 
Fosten Eddye passed on in July, 1611, leaving an infant 
son Nathaniel who survived his mother nine days. Rev- 
erend William Eddye passed on, 23 November, 1616, and 
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is buried in Cranbrook Churchyard. He was a gentleman 
of merit and order, a faithful clergyman to his parish- 
ioners. In 1598 a law was passed requiring all parish 
registers down to that year to be copied into a parchment 
volume; so the loose paper registers of Cranbrook, dating 
from 1553, were collected, arranged, and by him properly 
entered in a new parchment book. He _ beautifully 
engrossed about eighty of its pages, and illuminated 
three title-pages—one for Births, another for Marriages, 
and a third for Deaths. 


St. Dunstan’s Church is a substantial uniform building 
and the most spacious within the Weald of Kent. It 
comprises a nave, side aisles, and a chancel, with a square 
embattled tower at the west end containing a ring of 
eight bells and a set of musical chimes which play every 
third hour. Reference: Eddy Family (Boston 1881), pp. 79, 80. 


It is entered in the records of Cranbrook Parish, in 
William Eddye’s own handwriting, that he was Master 
of Arts of Cambridge University. He was educated at 
Trinity Hall and graduated B.A. in 1583. He afterward 
was made Master of Arts at Trinity College in 1586. 

Reference: Eddy Family (Boston 1881), p. 27. 


The following is an abstract taken from the New 
England Historical Genealogical Register, Vol. 64, 1910, 
pp. 73, 74:— 


A tablet and three memorial windows were erected in 
Cranbrook Church in 1902 by a descendant of Reverend 
William Eddye, Mr. Robert Henry Eddy of Boston, 
Mass. The language of the tablet is as follows:— 

“To the Memory of the Rev’ William Eddye M.A. 
Vicar of this church from 1589 to 1616, whose sons John 
and Samuel and daughter Abigail were among the Pilgrim 
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settlers of New England, and there implanted for the 
benefit of a numerous posterity the religious principles 
here taught them.” 

St. Dunstan’s Church is in an excellent state of preser- 
vation and in regular use (1910). 


The above Reverend William Eddye is ancestor of Asa 
Gilbert Eddy as will be shown in the following record:— 


WILLIAM EDDYE, 15 -1616 


William Eddye, A.M., Vicar of the Church of St. 
Dunstan, County Kent, England, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, England, and Vicar of Cranbrook County, Kent, 
from 1589 to 1616. He married 20 November, 1587, 
Mary, daughter of John Fosten. 

Their children were as follows, born at Cranbrook, 
England :— 

. Mary Eddye, b. September, 1591 

. Phineas Eddye, 5. September, 1598 

. John Eddye, b. March, 1597; m. Amy 
. Ellen Eddye, 6. August, 1599 

. Abigail Eddye, 6. October, 1601 
Anna Eddye, b. May, 1603 

. Samuel Eddye, b. May, 1608 

. Elizabeth Eddye, b. May, 1609 

. Zacarias Eddye, b. March, 1610 

10. Nathaniel Eddye, b. July, 1611 
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Mary (wife of Reverend William Eddye) with her 
infant son Nathaniel passed on in July, 1611, and he 
married in 1614 a widow, Elizabeth Taylor, by whom he 
had one child, Priscilla Eddy. 

Reverend William Eddye passed on, 23 November, 


1616. Reference: The Eddye Genealogy, pp. 79, 80. 
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JOHN EDDYE 


Jobn Eddye (son of Reverend William Eddye and his 
wife Mary Fosten) was born in Cranbrook, County Kent, 
England, in March, 1596/7. He came to New England 
with his brother Samuel in the ship Handmaid from 
London, John Grant, master, arriving at Plymouth, 29 
October, 1630. These brothers went to Boston with 
Captain Grant and Captain Standish and visited Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, who termed them “two gentlmen 
passengers.” Of these two brothers, John Eddye settled 
in Watertown, Mass., where he passed on, 12 October, 
1684. His will, dated 11 January, 1677/8, was proved 
16 December, 1684. By wife Amy he had 
the following children:— 


1. Sarah Eddy, b. abt. 1624; m. abt. 1641, John Marion 

2. Mary Eddy, b. abt. 1627; m. abt. 1647, Thomas Orton 

§. Benjamin Eddy, passed on in childhood, in 1639 

4, Pilgrim Eddy, 6. 25 August, 1634; m. 22 April, 1656, Will- 

iam Baker 

5. John Eddy, 5. 16 February, 1636/7 

6. Samuel Eddy, b. 30 September, 1640; m. Sarah Afeade 

7. Abigail Eddy, b. 11 October, 1643 

8. Ruth Eddy, 0. abt. 1645; m. abt. 1670, Ezekiel Gardner 
References: Eddy Genealogy, History of Watertown, Watertown Records. 


SAMUEL EDDY 


Samuel Eddy, son of John and Amy Eddy, was born in 
Watertown, Mass., 30 September, 1640. He married 
81 [sic] November, 1664, Sarah Meade (probably daughter 
of Gabriel Meade of Dorchester). 

Nore.—John and Samuel were bearers of despatches to the Governor and 
were admitted freemen soon after landing. Account of passage of the Hand- 


maid given in Winthrop's History of New England. They came from Boxted, 
Suffolk County, England. 
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Their children were as follows:— 


1. Samuel Eddy, b. 4 June, 1668; m. Elizabeth Woodward (see 
Woodward line) 

2. Sarah Eddy, b. 31 October, 1670 

8. Benjamen Eddy, b. 16 September, 1673 

4, Deliverance Eddy, b. 15 July, 1676 

5. Elizabeth Eddy, b. 2 February, 1678/9 

6. Ruth Eddy, 6. 3 November, 1681 

7. Joanna Eddy, b. 24 April, 1685 


Samuel Eddy passed on at Watertown, Mass., 22 
November, 1711. Reference: Bond’s History of Watertown. 


SAMUEL EDDY 


Samuel Eddy, born 4 June, 1668 (son of Samuel Eddy 
and his wife Sarah Meade), married 18 December, 1693, 
Elizabeth Woodward, born 8 May, 1664 (daughter of 
George Woodward and his wife Elizabeth Hammond). 
The children of Samuel Eddy and Elizabeth Woodward 
were as follows:— 


. John Eddy, 6. 6 May, 1696 (of Oxford, Mass). 

. Elizabeth Eddy, b. 28 July, 1697 

. Sarah Eddy, b. 9 May, 1700 

. Samuel Eddy, b. 14 August, 1701 

. Elizabeth Eddy, 6. 27 July, 1708 

. Ebenezer Eddy, b. 9 June, 1704; m. Ruth Ward (see Ward 
line) 

7. Benjamen Eddy, b. $1 November, 1707 (of Newton) 

Reference: Eddy Genealogy. 
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EBENEZER EDDY 


Ebenezer Eddy, born in Watertown, Mass., 9 June, 
1704 (son of Samuel Eddy and Elizabeth Woodward), 
married Ruth Ward (daughter of Eleazur Ward and his 
wife Experience Trowbridge of Newton), born 19 May, 
1710. They were married 4 April, 1737. Ebenezer Eddy 
removed to Oxford, Mass., and settled at the Elliot Mills 
place. He was a soldier in the French War. 


The children of Ebenezer and Ruth Eddy were as 
follows:— 


1. Sarah Eddy, b. 11 June, 1738, in Oxford, Mass. 

2. Thomas Eddy, b. 15 March, 1739, in Oxford, Mass. 

3. Abel Eddy, b. 19 April, 1741; m. Abigail Conant (see Conant 
line) 

. Tabitha Eddy, b. 27 November, 1743, in Oxford, Mass. 

. Eunice Eddy, b. 28 April, 1746, in Oxford, Mass. 

. Enoch Eddy, b. 5 November, 1748, in Oxford, Mass. 

. Jemima Eddy, b. 21 July, 1751, in Oxford, Mass. 

. Ruth Eddy, 6. 14 April, 1755, in Oxford, Mass. 


OO sk Or 


Ebenezer Eddy passed on, 15 December, 1768, Oxford, 
Mass. 


References: Daniel’s History of Oxford, Mass., p. 492; Oxford Vital Records; 
History Ward Family, p. 21; Trowbridge Family of Newton. 


ABEL EDDY 


Abel Eddy (son of Ebenezer Eddy and his wife Ruth 
Ward) was born 19 April, 1741, in Oxford, Mass. He 
sold his property in Oxford in 1769 (Worcester Registry 
of Deeds) and removed to Warwick, Mass. He married 
at Warwick 2 December, 1769, Abigail Conant (daughter 
of Benjamen Conant and his wife Lydia Lamb), born 
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4 March, 1752. Their children, all born in Warwick, 
were as follows:— 


. Mary Eddy, b. 17 January, 1772 

. Ebenezer Eddy, b. 11 August, 1773 

. Abijah Eddy, 6. 1 June, 1776 

. Lydia Eddy, 6. 19 June, 1778 

. Benjamen Eddy, b. 18 May, 1784 

. Asa Eddy, b. 11 August, 1786; Betsey Smith (see Smith line) 
. Ward Eddy, b. 18 May, 1790 

. Lucy Eddy, 6. 


Abel Eddy passed away “‘at an advanced age, in War- 


wick 12 Jan. 1826.” 


References: Town Records in Town Hall, Warwick; History of Warwick 
for passing of Abel Eddy; Worcester, Mass., Probate Registry. 
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ASA EDDY 


Asa Eddy (son of Abel Eddy and his wife Abigail 
Conant) was born 11 August, 1786, in Warwick, Mass. 
He married there Betty Smith (daughter of Appolus 
Smith and his wife Eunice Watis),, who was born in 
Warwick, Mass., 22 October, 1794. 

Asa Eddy and Betty Smith were married 16 June, 
1811, in Warwick, Mass., as the following from “Vol. 
One,” page 104, will show:— 


“Mr. Asa Eddy entered his intentions of marriage with 
Miss Betsey Smith both of Warwick June 2d 1811.” 


In same volume on page 164 the following appears:— 


“Mr. Asa Eddy and Miss Betsey Smith were married 
the 16 June 1811.” 

The name of the wife of Asa Eddy is given in the 
records as “Betty Smith” and “Betsey Smith” according 
to the caprice of town clerks, and to secure uniformity 
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(except in cases of quotation) “Betty” is used in this 
history. 

The dates of birth of children of this marriage do not 
appear in the town records of Warwick, nor in the records 
of Brattleboro, Vt., nor in the records of Londonderry, 
Vt. The town records of Warwick and Orange, Mass., of 
Londonderry and Brattleboro, Vt., were carefully ex- 
amined by the compiler of this record for dates of the 
births of the children of Asa and Betty Eddy, and they 
do not appear on any of the town records named. 

These children were born probably in Londonderry, Vt., 
after 1811, according to the statement of a contemporary. 
Asa Gilbert Eddy was certainly born in Londonderry (in a 
house deeded to him by his parents in 1859). 

Betsey Eddy passed on at the age of sixty-six years, 
15 December, 1860 (in town records she is stated to be 
the “daughter of Appolus and Eunice Smith of Warwick 
and wife of Asa Eddy”). 

Asa Eddy passed on, 8 October, 1863, aged seventy- 
five years. Two handsome stones mark the place in a 
cemetery in Londonderry, and there are no other Eddy 
memorials there. 

Asa Eddy and Betty (or Betsey) Smith were married at 
Warwick, Mass., 16 June, 1811. Their children were as 
follows, order of birth unknown:— 


1. Collins Eddy (left home early) 

2, daughter 

. Charlotte Eddy 

. Harriet Eddy, m. Mr. Barrett and went to New York State 

. Asa Gilbert Eddy, b. abt. 1832; m. Mary Baker (widow Glover) 

. George Washington Eddy, youngest son, went to Connecti- 
cut. 
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ASA GILBERT EDDY 


Asa Gilbert Eddy (son of Asa Eddy and his wife Betty 
or Betsey Smith) was born in Londonderry, Vt., about 
1832. The following notes in regard to the early history 
of Asa Gilbert Eddy were dictated to the compiler of 
this history by a gentleman who is now (1915) living in 
Londonderry, Vt.:— 

“Asa Gilbert Eddy was educated in the school in dis- 
trict No. 11, called the block school house because it was 
made of logs hewn square by hand. It was the next 
house to the one in which Asa Gilbert Eddy was born, 
and was in Londonderry Vermont. Asa Gilbert Eddy 
was a very quiet, refined man, a good fellow, and a man 
that everybody liked because he had a very pleasing 
manner. He was a teacher of writing, and a very fine 
penman.” In 1859 Asa and Betsey Eddy deeded to 
“Gilbert A. Eddy the homestead farm in south part of 
Londonderry for which Gilbert A. Eddy, son of said Asa 
and Betsey Eddy assumes the care and maintenance of 
said parents during their lifetime,” etc., etc. 

Reference: Deed Book No. 11. p. 429, Londonderry Probate. 


Asa Gilbert Eddy remained unmarried, caring for his 
parents until their passing. On the first day of January, 
1877, Asa Gilbert Eddy and Mary Baker Glover were 
married. The record reads: “first marriage of Gilbert 
Asa Eddy, and third marriage of Mary Baker Glover,” 
both of Lynn (Lynn Town Records). 

Asa Gilbert Eddy passed on, 15 June, 1882, Boston. 
His will was probated at Londonderry. The following is 
an abstract (see also following page) :— 
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“J, Asa G. Eddy of Lynn [etc., etc., legal phraseology omit- 
ted] do give devise and bequeath to my beloved wife Mary B. 
Glover Eddy, all my property [etc., etc.,] my wife executrix.” 

Will drawn 7 August, 1878 
Will signed 22 August, 1878 
Witnesses 
Mrs. Manna R. Rice 
Mrs. ELLEN R. Cooare 
Ina B. Keita 


Will probated at Londonderry, Vt., 11 September, 
1882. Mary B. G. Eddy sold the Eddy homestead 
(which came into her ownership by will of her husband) 
to Stephen Houghton on 25 July, 1883 (Stephen Houghton 
owner in 1915). 

The will of Asa Gilbert Eddy, who passed on, 15 June, 
1882, Boston, is on record in Suffolk Probate, Boston (as 
well as at Londonderry, Vt.) (see Book 48, folio 90, 
No. 67979) :— 


I, Asa G. Eddy of Lynn [etc., etc., legal phraseology] after 
the payment of my just debts and funeral charges, I give to 
my beloved wife Mary B. Glover Eddy all my property real, 
personal or mixed, to her and her heirs forever, [etc., etc.] 

signed 27 August, 1878, before 
Mrs. Miranpa R. Rice 
Mrs. Exren R. Caoare 
Ina B. Keira 
Probated in Boston, 11 September, 1882 
Probated in Londonderry, Vt. (same date given) 
Bond of Mary Baker G. Eddy as executrix in the sum of $8,000. 
Book 542, folio 276 
Book 548, folio 270 
Suffolk Probate. 


Asa Gilbert Eddy, the subject of this memorial, left no 
descendants, so far as known by the compiler of this history. 
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OF 


ASA GILBERT EDDY 


FROM 


GOVERNOR ROGER CONANT 


Rocer Conant & Saran Horton 

Lor Conant & Euizasetra Watton 

Joun Conant & Berata MANSFIELD 

BenyaMEN Conant & Lypra Lamp 

Asicam Conant & AseL Eppy 

Asa Eppy & Betsry Suita 

Asa Ginpert Eppy & Mary Baxer (widow) (Mary 
Baker Glover) 


ROGER CONANT 


Roger Conant was baptized in All Saints’ Church in 
the Parish of East Budleigh, County Devon, England, 
on 9 April, 1592, the youngest child of Richard Conant 
and his wife Agnes (Clark) Conant. Roger Conant 
settled in London about 1610 and on 11 November, 1618, 
in St. Ann’s Church, Blackfriars, London, he married 
Sarah Horton, and about 1624 came to New England. 
From the time of the arrival of Roger Conant in Amer- 
ica he took a prominent part in the political affairs of the 
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Province. His persistence in calling the attention of 
influential Englishmen to the advantages of Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony was of vast importance. He was 
leader in the Cape Ann Charter under Lord Sheffield as 
follows:— 

In November, 1622, the Council for New England 
published a platform of government and a division of 
their territory. In 1624 they divided their territories 
in the King’s presence among twenty patentees. Lord 
Sheffield, one of these, granted his share to Edward 
Winslow, Robert Cushman, and their associates. In 
the same year a settlement was begun at Cape Ann, and 
Roger Conant was appointed in charge thereof. He 
remained at its head 1625-1627, for over three years, 
first at Cape Ann and then at Salem. Roger Conant was 
one of the Historic Founders of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony and was Deputy to the first General Court of 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1634, Magistrate Quarter 
Court, Salem, 1637. In 1626, Roger Conant built the 
first house put up in Salem, but he afterwards removed 
to Beverly, at which place he passed on, 19 November, 
1679, in his eighty-eighth year. The children of Roger 
and Sarah (Horton) Conant:— 


1. Sarah Conant, chr. 19 April, 1619, St. Lawrence Jewry 
Parish, London 

2. Caleb Conant, chr. 27 May, 1622, St. Lawrence Jewry 
Parish, London 

. Lot Conant, b. abt. 1624, Nantasket 

. Roger Conant, b. 1626, Salem 

. Sarah Conant 

. Joshua Conant 

. Mary Conant 

. Elizabeth Conant 

. Exercise Conant, bap. 24 December, 1637, at Salem 

Reference: Conant Genealogy; Conant-Warren Family. 
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LOT CONANT 


Lot Conant (son of Governor Roger Conant and his 
wife Sarah (Horton) Conant) was born soon after the 
arrival of his parents in New England. As they landed 
first at Nantasket, Lot Conant is said by some author- 
ities to have been born there, and by others to have been 
born at Cape Ann, about 1624. 

Lot Conant married Elizabeth Walton, daughter of 
Reverend William Walton of Marblehead, Mass., for- 
merly of Seaton Parish, Devonshire, England, where his 
daughter Elizabeth Walton was baptized 27 October, 
1629. The children of Lot Conant and his wife were 
born as follows:— 

. Nathaniel Conant, b. 28 July, 1650 
. John Conant, b. 15 December, 1652; m. Bethia Mansfield 
. Lot Conant, b. 16 February, 1657/8 
. Elizabeth Conant, 6. 13 May, 1660 
Mary Conant, b. 14 July, 1662 
Martha Conant, b. 12 August, 1664 
Sarah Conant, b. 19 February, 1666 (twin) 
. William Conant, b. 19 February, 1666 (twin) 
. Roger Conant, b. 10 March, 1668/9 
. Rebecca Conant, b. $1 January, 1670/1 
Reference: History Conant Family; History Beverly, Mass. 
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JOHN CONANT, 1652-1724 


John Conant (son of Lot Conant and his wife Eliza- 
beth Walton) was born 15 December, 1652. He mar- 
ried 7 May, 1678, Bethia Mansfield (daughter of Andrew. 
and Bethia Mansfield of Lynn, Mass.). 

Their children were as follows:— 

1. Lot Conant, bap. 1 June, 1679, Beverly 
2. Elizabeth Conant, b. 24 January, 1681/2, Beverly 
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. Bethia Conant, b. 14 October, 1684, Beverly 

John Conant, b. 7 July, 1686, Beverly 

- Deborah Conant, b. 20 February, 1687/8, Beverly 
Mary Conant, bap. 20 October, 1689, Beverly 

. Daniel Conant, b. 19 November, 1694, Beverly 

- Rebecca Conant, b. 29 March, 1696, Beverly 

. Benjamen Conant, b. 22 October, 1698, Beverly 
10. Jemima Conant, bap. 9 November, 1701, Beverly 


John Conant passed on, 30 September, 1724. His 
wife Bethia passed on, 27 July, 1720. 
Reference: Conant Family, p. 180; Beverly Vital Records; History of Lynn. 
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BENJAMEN CONANT 


Benjamen Conant, born 22 October, 1698 (son of John 
Conant and his wife Bethia Mansfield), married at 
Dudley, Mass., 17 September, 1746, for his second wife, 
Lydia Lamb (daughter of Abiel Lamb and his wife 
Hannah Taylor, born in Oxford, Mass., 3 April, 1713, 
was the first white child born in Oxford). Benjamen 
Conant and Lydia Lamb had the following children, all 
born at Dudley, Mass. :— 

1. Abijah Conant, b. 9 August, 1747 

2. Asa Conant, b. 26 April, 1750 

8. Abigail Conant, b. 4 March, 1752; m. Abel Eddy (see Eddy 
line) 

4. Lucy Conant, b. 26 January, 1754 

5. Jemima Conant, b. 20 December, 1755 


Benjamen Conant, born in Beverly, removed to Dudley, 
Mass., later to Oxford, and from the latter place he re- 
moved with other members of his family to the town of 
Warwick, Mass., where he was a much respected citizen. 
He passed away at Warwick, 20 September, 1767 (Warwick 
Town Records). 


Reference: Town Records at Warwick, Mass.; Dudley Vital Records (in 
print); Conant Family. 
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FROM 


EDWARD DEVOTION 


Epwarp Devotion & Mary 

Joun Devotion & Hannan Ponp 

EBENEZER Devotion & (second wife) Naomi TarLor. 

Kezian Devotion & Samvren SanTH 

Appotus Suita & Eunice Warts 

Betsey Ssura & Asa Eppy 

Asa GILBERT Eppy & Mary Baxer (widow) (Mary 
Baker Glover) 


EDWARD DEVOTION, 1621-1685 


Edward Devotion lived in that part of Boston called 
Muddy River (now Brookline). His wife, whose name 
was Mary, was the mother of all his children (her maiden 
name was not found). 

Their children were as follows:— 


. Mary Devotion, bap. 25 February, 1649 

. Elizabeth Devotion, bap. 20 April, 1651 

Martha Devotion, bap. 18 March, 16538 

Hannah Devotion, bap. 3 December, 1654 

. Deborah Devotion, bap. 17 May, 1657 

John Devotion, bap. 26 June, 1659; m. Hannah Pond 
. Sarah Devotion, bap. 19 January, 1662 
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8. Edward Devotion, bap. 12 July, 1663 

9. Sarah Devotion, bap. 18 February, 1666 
10. Edward Devotion, bap. 15 February, 1668 
11. Thomas Devotion, bap. 1 May, 1670 


Mr. Edward Devotion passed on, 21 September, 1685; 
tomb in Eustis Street burying-ground at Roxbury, Mass. 
His widow Mary passed on, 19 December, 1713. 


Reference: The Devotion Family of Brookline, p. 86; Proceedings of the 
Brookline Historical Society; Annual Meeting, 28 January, 1902, pp. 25, 26. 


JOHN DEVOTION, 1659 


John Devotion (son of Edward Devotion and his wife 
Mary) was born 26 June, 1659. He married Hannah 
Pond of Dedham. The greater part of his life was passed 
in Brookline. He built the house on Harvard Street (on 
the school grounds near Stedman Street) in 1680. The 
house is in fine preservation and is at present used as an 
example of architecture and furnishings of the period, 
open to the public at all times. John Devotion was a 
prominent citizen, upright, worthy, and much respected. 
His family were unusually well educated for the times in 
which they lived, one son becoming a prominent minister, 
another a lifelong teacher, and the third a generous donor 
to our Brookline schools. 


The children of John and Hannah Devotion were as 
follows:— 


1. John Devotion (of Roxbury), bap. 15 October, 1682 

2. Ebenezer Devotion, bap. 19 October, 1684; m. (second wife) 
Naomi Taylor 

3. Hannah Devotion 

4. Abigail Devotion 

5. Rachel Devotion 


Reference: Devotion Family of Brookline. 
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REVEREND EBENEZER DEVOTION, 1684-1741 


Rey. Ebenezer Devotion (son of John Devotion and his 
wife Hannah Pond) was born in Brookline where he was 
baptized 19 October, 1684. He lived in Brookline during 
his boyhood, went to Harvard College, where he graduated 
in 1707, being the first Brookline graduate of Harvard. 
In 1709 he went to Suffield, then Massachusetts Bay 
Colony (now Connecticut), where he was ordained in 
1710. Ebenezer Devotion was most successful in the 
ministry and he was admired and beloved by many. 
The stone erected to his memory shows this feeling of 
his people:— 

“The Rev. Mr. Ebenezer Devotion late minister of the 
Gospel in this town . . . age 57 years and in the thirty 
first year of his ministry. ... He was a man of sound 
judgement great stability of mind, and singular modesty 
and humility” . . . (abstract) 


Reference: Sibley’s Harvard Graduates; Brookline Historical Society Publi- 
cations, Annual Meeting, 28 January, 1902, p. 23. 


Reverend Ebenezer Devotion married first Hannah 
Breck and they had four children as follows:— 


1. Hannah Devotion, b. 5 September, 1712 
2. Ebenezer Devotion, b. 8 May, 1714 

8. Hannah Devotion, 6. 24 April, 1716 

4. Mary Devotion, b. 8 December, 1717 


Reverend Ebenezer Devotion married second 12 May, 
1720, Naomi Taylor of Westfield, Mass., and they had 
children baptized as follows:— 

1. Ruth Devotion, b. 16 April, 1721 


2. Elizabeth Devotion, b. 29 April, 1722 
3. Ann Devotion, b. 2 August, 1724 
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4. Jemima Devotion, b. 14 May, 1727 

5. John Devotion, 5. 12 July, 1730 

6. Keziah Devotion, b. 10 June, 1738; m. Daniel Smith (see 
Smith line) 

Reverend Ebenezer Devotion married third Mrs. Sarah 
Hobart of Mansfield 8 October, 1740. Reverend Ebenezer 
Devotion passed on, at Suffield, Conn., 11 April, 1741, 
aged fifty-seven years. 


Reference: Brookline Historical Society Publications, Annual Meeting, 
28 January, 1902, p. 23. 


INDEX TO LINEAGE 
OF 


ASA GILBERT EDDY 
FROM 


GOVERNOR JOHN HAYNES 


Governor JoHn Haynes & (second wife) Maseru 
HARLAKENDEN (of royal lineage) 

Roura Haynes & Samuret Wrtiiys 

Roura Writys & Reverenp Epwarp Tay or (see 
Wyllys line) 

Naomi Taytor & Reverenp Esenezer Devotion 
(see Devotion line) 

Keziuan Devotion & Dante. Sante 

Aprotus Smita & Eunice Watts 

Betsey Suita & Asa Eppy 

Asa Girpert Eppy & Mary Baker (widow) (Mary 
Baker Glover) 


GOVERNOR JOHN HAYNES, MASSACHUSETTS 
AND CONNECTICUT 


John Haynes was son of John Haynes of Coddicot 
County, Hertford, England, and was born in 1594. The 
Haynes family was an old and wealthy family, owning 
valuable property, including Capford Hall, a fine country 
seat. The father of Governor Haynes, in his will dated 
20 October, 1605, describes land owned by him in the 
counties of Hertford and Essex. Governor John Haynes 
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became an admirer of Thomas Hooker and emigrated 
with him to America, sailing in the Griffin in 1633, in 
company with Reverend John Cotton and others. John 
Haynes was made Governor of Massachusetts in 1635, 
Colonel of Second Massachusetts Regiment 1636, Assist- 
ant of Massachusetts 1634, 1636. In May, 1637, he 
removed to Hartford, where he was to be one of the fore- 
most men in the Colony. In April, 1639, he was elected 
Governor of Connecticut, and served every year as Gov- 
ernor or Deputy-Governor until 1653. 

John Haynes married second Mabel Harlakenden. He 
passed on, 1 March, 1653 '4, at Hartford. Their daugh- 
ter Ruth Haynes married Samuel Wyllys. 

Reference: ‘The Governors of Connecticut,” by Norton. 


INDEX TO LINEAGE 
OF 


ASA GILBERT EDDY 
FROM 


THOMAS HAMMOND 


Tomas Hammonp & 

EuizaBeTa Hasmonp & George Woopwarp (see 
Eddy line) 

ExmasetH Woopwarp & Samcren. Eppy (see Eddy 
line) 

Esenezer Eppy & Ruta Warp 

ABEL Eppy & Axicait Conant 

Asa Eppy & Betssy Sta 

Asa GruBErT Eppy & Mary Baker (widow) (Mary 
Baker Glover) 





THOMAS HAMMOND 


Thomas Hammond was first of Hingham, Mass. He 
sold the homestead in Hingham in 1652 (see Suffolk Deeds 
L. 1, pp. 221, 222) and bought land in Newton near the 
Brookline boundary, and near a beautiful sheet of water 
which has since borne his name (Hammond Pond). 
He was one of the wealthiest men in town in his day. 

Thomas Hammond passed away 30 September, 1675, 
leaving an unsigned will in which he names all of his 
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children (Middlesex Probate No. 7160). These children 


were as follows:— 


J. Thomas Hammond, b. abt. 1630; m. Elizabeth Stedman 

2. Elizabeth Hammond, b. abt. 1634; m. George Woodward (see 
Eddy line) 

8. Sarah Hammond, b. 13 September, 1640; m. Nathaniel 
Stedman 

4. Nathaniel Hammond, bap. 12 March, 1643; m. Mary Griffin 


of Roxbury. Reference: Hammond Genealogy, pp. 3, 4, 5- 


Nore.—In the deed named above, 4 August, 1652, Suffolk Deeds L. 1, 
p. 221, Thomas Hammond's wife Elizabeth signs with him. 


INDEX TO LINEAGE 


OF 


ASA GILBERT EDDY 
FROM 


JOHN JACKSON OF NEWTON 


JoHN Jackson & Marcaret 

Manrcaret Jackson & James TRowBRIDGE (see Trow- 
bridge line) 

DetrvERANCE Trowsripce & Ex.eazur Warp (see 
Ward line) 

Rure Warp & Esennzer Eppy 

ABEL Eppy & Asicar, Conant 

Asa Eppy & Betsey Santa 

Asa GrinBert Eppy & Mary Baxer (widow) (Mary 
Baker Glover) 


JOHN JACKSON 


John Jackson (son of Christopher Jackson of London) 
was baptized in the Parish of Stepney (near London) 
6 June, 1602. He was one of the first settlers of Newton 
(then Cambridge Village) who remained there. He 
married secondly Margaret ——. Their children were 
as follows:— 

1. Caleb Jackson, b. 12 Dec. 1645 

@. Hannah Jackson, 6. 7 October, 1646 

8. Abigail Jackson, b. 14 August, 1647 
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. Margaret Jackson, b. 20 June, 1649; m. James Trowbridge 
. Edward Jackson, b. 14 January, 1650/1 

. Mary Jackson, 6. probably in 1653 

. Abraham Jackson, b. 14 August, 1655 

. Deliverance Jackson, 6. 5 November, 1657 

. Joshua Jackson, b. 12 September, 1659 

. Isabella Jackson, 6. 12 February, 1660/1 

. Sarah Jackson, b. 10 June, 1662 
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Deacon John Jackson passed on, 30 January, 1674, in 
Newton. Margaret Jackson, his widow, passed on, 28 
August, 1684. 


INDEX TO LINEAGE 


OF 


ASA GILBERT EDDY 


FROM 


EDWARD JACKSON OF NEWTON 


Epwarp Jackson & Frances (first wife) 

Hannan Jackson & JoHn Warp (see Ward line) 

Exveazur Warp & DELIVERANCE TROWBRIDGE 

Rora Warp & Esenezer Eppy 

AsBeEeL Eppy & Asicam Conant 

Asa Eppy & Betsey Sara 

Asa Gitpert Eppy & Mary Baker (widow) (Mary 
Baker Glover) 


The children of Edward Jackson (brother of John) and 
his first wife Frances were as follows:— 
. Israel Jackson, bap. 9 March, 1630/1 
. Margaret Jackson, bap. 1 January, 1632/3 
. Hannah Jackson, bap. 1 May, 1634; m. John Ward 
. Rebecca Jackson, bap. 12 October, 1636 
. Caleb Jackson, bap. 10 October, 1638 
. Joseph Jackson, bap. 13 September, 1639 
. Jonathan Jackson, 8. abt. 1641 
. Sebas Jackson, b. abt. 1643 


Children of Edward Jackson by second wife Elizabeth 
(Newdigate) Oliver, whom he married 14 March, 1648 /9, 
in Newton:— 
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1. Sarah Jackson, b. 5 January, 1649/50 
2. Edward Jackson, b. 15 December, 1652 
$. Lydia Jackson, b. abt. 1656 

4. Elizabeth Jackson, b, 28 April, 1658 

5. Ruth Jackson, b. 15 January, 1664 


INDEX TO LINEAGE 


OF 


ASA GILBERT EDDY 


FROM 


THOMAS LAMB 


Tuomas Lamp & Dorotay Harsotris 

Aprat Lams & EizaBEeTH 

ApsraL Lamp & Hannag Taytor 

Lyp1a Lams & BensamMen Conant (see Conant line) 

AxsicarL Conant & ABEL Eppy (see Eddy line) 

Asa Eppy & Betsey Ssta (see Smith line) 

Asa Giusert Eppy & Mary Baker (widow) (Mary 
Baker Glover) 


THOMAS LAMB 


Thomas Lamb is said to have come to Boston in the 
fleet with Governor Winthrop. He removed from Boston 
to Roxbury. He married Elizabeth ——, who passed on 
in 1639. He married secondly, 16 July, 1640, Dorothy 
Harbottle, by whom he had three children as follows:— 


1. Joshua Lamb, 8. 28 November, 1642 
2. Mary Lamb, bap. 29 September, 1644 
3. Abial Lamb, b. 2 August, 1646 (a posthumous child) 


Thomas Lamb the father passed on, 28 March, 1646. 
Reference: Savage Genealogical Dictionary. 
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ABIEL LAMB 


Abiel Lamb (son of Thomas Lamb and his second wife 
Dorothy Harbottle) was born in Roxbury, Mass., in 1646. 
He removed from Roxbury to Framingham, where he was 
Constable in 1699 and Selectman in 1701. Name of his 
wife, Elizabeth ——-. Children were as follows:— 


1. Harbottle Lamb, bap. 28 February, 1674/5 
2. Abiel Lamb, b. 23 December, 1679; m. Hannah Taylor 
3. Jonathan Lamb, 6. 11 November, 1682 
4, Samuel Lamb, bap. 12 April, 1685 
Reference: History of Oxford, Mass. 


ABIEL LAMB 


Abial Lamb (son of Abiel Lamb and his wife) was bap- 
tized 23 December, 1679. He married 4 December, 1699, 
Hannah Taylor (daughter of James Taylor and his wife 
Sarah Newton). Abiel Lamb was a member of the 
Framingham (Mass.) church in 1710. Later he became 
one of the thirty men who settled Oxford, Mass. He 
was Constable at Oxford in 1792. 

The children of Abiel and Hannah (Taylor) Lamb were 
as follows:— 

1. Sarah Lamb, b. 6 April, 1701 
- Caleb Lamb, b. 30 October, 1704 
. Ebenezer Lamb, b. 19 October, 1706 
. Abial Lamb, b. 21 January, 1708/9 
. Lydia Lamb, b. 3 April, 1718; m. Benjamen Conant 
6. Elizabeth Lamb, b. 21 July, 1716 


Abial Lamb passed on before 1771, and his widow 
Hannah Lamb passed on in July, 1771, aged ninety-four 
years. The Esser Gazette (published at Salem) has the 
following: “At Oxford, Hannah Lamb widow of the late 
Abial Lamb age 94 years. She was the mother of the 
first white child born at Oxford.” 

Reference: History of Oxford, Mass. 
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INDEX TO LINEAGE 


OF 
ASA GILBERT EDDY 


FROM 


REVEREND RICHARD MATHER OF DORCHESTER 


Ricuarp Maruer & Cataerine Hort 

Tororay MatTaer & CarTHERINE ATHERTON (see 
Atherton line) 

Atuerton Maraer & Resecca Sroucuton (see 
Stoughton line) 

JerusHa MatHer & Samven Sauta (see Smith line) 

Danret Saira & Kezian Devotion (see Devotion 
line) 

Appo.tus SuitH & Eunice Warts (see Smith line) 

Betsey SsutH & Asa Eppy (see Eddy line) 

Asa Grupert Eppy & Mary Baker (widow) (Mary 
Baker Glover) 


REVEREND RICHARD MATHER 


Reverend Richard Mather was one of the first settlers 
of Dorchester, Mass., and third minister of the town. He 
married in England Catherine Holt 29 September, 1624. 
Their children were as follows:— 


1. Samuel Mather, b. 12 May, 1626, England 
2. Timothy Mather, b. 1628, England; m. Catherine Atherton 
8. Nathaniel Mather, b. 20 March, 1630/1 
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4. Joseph Mather, 6. 
5. Eleazur Mather, 6. 16 May, 1687, Dorchester, Mass. 
6. Increase Mather, b. 21 June, 1639, Dorchester, Mass. 


Catherine (Holt) Mather passed on in 1665. Reverend 
Richard Mather passed on, 22 April, 1669. 


Reference: Mather Genealogy. 


TIMOTHY MATHER 


Timothy Mather (son of Richard and Catherine (Holt) 
Mather) was born in England in 1628. He lived in 
Dorchester, Mass., where he married Catherine, daughter 
of Major-General Humphrey Atherton, about 1650. Their 
children were as follows:— 


. Samuel Mather, b. 5 September, 1651 

. Richard Mather, b. 22 December, 1653 

. Katherine Mather, 6. January, 1655/6 

. Nathaniel Mather, b. 2 September, 1658 

. Joseph Mather, b. 25 May, 1661 

. Atherton Mather, bap. 4 October, 1663; m. Rebecca Stoughton. 


Timothy Mather passed on at Dorchester, 14 January, 
1684/5. Catherine his wife passed on at Dorchester be- 


fore 1679. Reference: Mather Genealogy. 
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ATHERTON MATHER 


Atherton Mather (son of Timothy Mather and his 
wife Catherine Atherton), baptized 4 October, 1663, in 
Dorchester, married first, 20 September, 1694, Rebecca 
Stoughton (daughter of Thomas Stoughton and his wife 


Mary Wadsworth). Their children were two only, born 
at Windsor, Conn.:— 


1. William Mather, b. 2 March, 1697/8 
2. Jerusha Mather, b. 18 July, 1700; m. Samuel Smith 
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Rebecca (Stoughton) Mather passed on in 1704 at 
Windsor, Conn., and Atherton Mather married second, 
24 October, 1705, Mary Lamb. The children of Ather- 
ton Mather and his second wife Mary were as follows:— 


. Joshua Mather, b. 28 November, 1706 

. Richard Mather, b. 31 March, 1708 

. Mary Mather, 5. 9 March, 1710/11 

. Thomas Mather, 6. 5 April, 1718 

. Eliakim Mather, 6. 10 July, 1715 

. Catherine Mather, b. 5 January, 1717/18 
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INDEX TO LINEAGE 


OF 


ASA GILBERT EDDY 


FROM 


RICHARD NEWTON 


Ricnarp Newron & Ann LoKER 

SarnaH Newron & James Tartor (of Marlboro) (see 
Newton Genealogy) 

Hannan Tartor & Apret Lane, Jr. 

Lyp1a Lamp & Bensawen Conant 

AxicalL Conant & ABEL Eppy 

Asa Eppy & Betsey SinTa 

Asa Gitpert Eppy & Mary Baker (widow) (Mary 
Baker Glover) 


RICHARD NEWTON 


Richard Newton of Sudbury and Marlboro, Mass., 
born in England, married Ann Loker. Their children 
were as follows:— 


. John Newton, b. 20 October, 1641; m. Elizabeth Larkin 

. Mary Newton, b. 22 June, 1644; m. Jonathan Johnson 

- Moses Newton, 6. 26 March, 1646; m. Joanna Larkin 

. Joseph Newton; m. Katherine Woods 

. Elizabeth Newton; m. Jacob Dingley 

. Sarah Newton; m. James Taylor 

- Hannah Newton, passed away 13 April, 1654 

. Daniel Newton, 6. 21 December, 1655; m. Susanna Morse 
. Isaac Newton; m. Rebecca Reference: Newton Genealogy, 1915. 
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SARAH NEWTON 


Richard and Ann (Loker) Newton had among other 
children a daughter Sarah Newton, born probably while 
her parents were in Sudbury, about 1652. She married 
James Taylor of Marlboro about 1670. James Taylor 
was one of the early proprietors of Marlboro. In will 
of James Taylor (Middlesex Probate, Cambridge, Mass.), 
10 October, 1713, he names his “well beloved daughter 
Hannah Lamb [see Newton Genealogy] one third,” ete. 
Their children were as follows:— 


1. Sarah Taylor, b. 19 December, 1671, Marlboro 
2, James Taylor, b. 22 April, 1674, Marlboro 
8. William Taylor, b. 6 August, 1676, Cambridge 
4. Hannah Taylor, b. 1 July, 1679, Marlboro; m. Abiel Lamb, 
Jr. [see Newton Genealogy] 
5. William Taylor, b. 7 January, 1681, Marlboro 
6. Samuel Taylor, 5. 10 April, 1688, Marlboro 
Reference: Newton Genealogy, p. 53; Hudson’s History of Marlboro; Marl- 
boro Vital Records. 


Nore.—Both parents of Asa Gilbert Eddy were descended from Mr. Richard 
Newton, as shown: Mr. Asa Eddy through the Conant line, and Betty Smith his 
wife through the Newton line. 


INDEX TO LINEAGE 


OF 


ASA GILBERT EDDY 


FROM 


RICHARD NEWTON 


Ricaarp Newron & Ann LoKER 

Joan Newton & Euizapers Largry 

Joun Newton & Hannan Morse 

Patience Newron & Uriran Newron 

Eunice Newton & Nicuotas Watts 

Eunice Warts & Apro.us Ssora (see Smith line) 

Betsey Ssnta & Asa Enpy (see Eddy line) 

Asa Gitpert Eppy & Mary Baxer (widow) (Mary 
Baker Glover) 


JOHN NEWTON 


John Newton (son of Richard Newton), born in Sud- 
bury, Mass., 20 October, 1641, passed away at Marlboro, 
Mass., 16 October, 1723, aged eighty-two years. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth Larkin (daughter of Edward and Joanna 
Larkin of Charlestown), born 5 September, 1641, and 
passed on, 15 October, 1719. Their children were:— 


1. John Newton, b. 5 June, 1667; m. Hannah Morse 
2. Samuel Newton, b. 23 December, 1668 
8. Zachariah Newton, b. 25 March, 1671 
4. Elizabeth Newton, b. 3 January, 1672/3 
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JOHN NEWTON 


John Newton (son of John Newton and his wife Eliza- 
beth Larkin), born 5 June, 1667, married 19 June, 1690, 
Hannah Morse (daughter of Joseph Morse and his wife 
Susanna Shattuck), born 7 April, 1674, and passed away 
10 September, 1732, at Marlboro, Mass. John Newton 
passed away 27 January, 1754, at Southboro, Mass. 
Their children were as follows, all born in Marlboro:— 


. John Newton, 6. 18 June, 1692 

. Rachel Newton, 6. 17 May, 1694 

Hannah Newton, b. 27 January, 1695/6 

. Hannah Newton, b. 17 February, 1697/8 

. Experience Newton, 6. 19 January, 1699/1700 
Ruth Newton, b. 17 March, 1701/2 

. Grace Newton, 6. 30 January, 1703/4 

. Deliverance Newton, 5. 1 January, 1705/6 

. Phineas Newton, b. 5 October, 1707 

10. Eunice Newton, 6. 1 September, 1709 

1]. Patience Newton, b. 17 January, 1711/12; m. Uriah Newton 
12. Stephen Newton, 6. 15 August, 1716 

18. Amos Newton, b. 25 January, 1718/19. 


Reference: Newton Genealogy (1915), p. 63; History Marlboro, Maas,; 
Marlboro, Mass., Vital Records. 
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LINEAGE (SECOND LINE) 
OF 
ASA GILBERT EDDY 
FROM 


RICHARD NEWTON 


Ricnarp Newron & ANN LOKER 

Joseph Newton & CATHERINE Woops 

JoserH Newton & ABIGAIL 

Unran Newton & Patience NewTon 

Eunice Newron & Nicnotas Watts 

Eunice Watts & Appotus SMITH 

Betsey Suita & Asa Eppy 

Asa Gupert Eppy & Mary Baker (widow) (Mary 
Baker Glover) 


JOSEPH NEWTON 


Joseph Newton (son of Richard Newton and his wife 
Ann Loker), born in Sudbury, Mass., probably about 1648, 
married first Catherine Woods. Their children were:— 


1. Hannah Newton, b. 138 September, 1671 

2. Joseph Newton, b. 24 May, 1678; m. Abigail 
8. Mary Newton, b. 31 December, 1674 

4. Tabitha Newton, b. 18 October, 1681 


Reference: Newton Genealogy (1915), p. 48. 
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JOSEPH NEWTON 


Joseph Newton (son of Joseph Newton and his wife 
Catherine Woods), born 24 May, 1673, married about 
1696 Abigail Joseph Newton passed on at Marl- 
boro 29 July, 1756. His wife Abigail Newton passed on, 
12 January, 1748/9. Their children were as follows:— 

. Bathsheba Newton, b. 19 September, 1697 (?), Marlboro 


1 

2. Joseph Newton, b. 25 August, 1699, Marlboro 
8. Jasaniah Newton, b. 1 May, 1702, Marlboro 
4 
5 





. Katherine Newton, b. 17 February, 1704, Marlboro 
. Uriah Newton, b. 20 August, 1707, Marlboro; m. Patience 
Newton 
. Jonas Newton, 6. 15 November, 1709, Marlboro 
. Nahum Newton, b. 20 November, Marlboro 
8. Joseph Newton, 6. 1 March, 1719, Marlboro 
Reference: Newton Genealogy, pp. 446-448. 
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URIAH NEWTON 


Uriah Newton (son of Joseph Newton, Jr., and his 
wife Abigail —— ), born in Marlboro, Mass., 20 August, 
1707, married Patience Newton (daughter of John New- 
ton and Hannah Morse). Their children were as follows: 


. Bathsheba Newton, b. 14 September, 1730 

. Patience Newton, b. 24 July, 1782 

. Hannah Newton, 5. 80 March, 1734 

. Uriah Newton, b. 17 May, 1736 

. David Newton, b. 17 March, 1737/8 

. Catherine Newton, b. 7 May, 1741 

Jonas Newton, b. 6 April, 1744 

. Abigail Newton, b. 17 June, 1746 

. Eunice Newton, b. 20 October, 1748; m. Nicholas Waits 
. Ruth Newton, b. 14 August, 1751 


Uriah Newton and Patience Newton were married at 


Marlboro 25 November, 1729. 
Reference: Newton Genealogy (1915). 
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INDEX TO LINEAGE 


OF 


ASA GILBERT EDDY 


FROM 


REVEREND HENRY SMITH OF WETHERSFIELD, 
CONN. 


Henry Sauts & Dorotsy (second wife) 

Same, Smita & Mary Ensicn 

IchaBop Smita & Mary HuxLey 

SamuEL Saata & JerusHa Marner (see Mather line) 

Dante, Suita & Keziran Devorion (see Devotion 
line) 

Appo.us Ssuta & Eunice Watts (see Smith line) 

Betsey Smite & Asa Eppy (see Smith line) 

Asa Ginpert Eppy & Mary Baxer (widow) (Mary 
Baker Glover) 


REVEREND HENRY SMITH 1588-1648 


Reverend Henry Smith was the first minister of 
Wethersfield, Conn. He was twice married. Of his 
first wife nothing is known; of his second wife her name, 
Dorothy, only. After the passing of Reverend Henry 
Smith she became the wife of Reverend John Russel, Jr., 
and removed to Hadley, Mass. The children of Henry 
and his first wife were:— 

1. Peregrine 
2. daughter 
3. daughter 
4. daughter 
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The children of Reverend Henry Smith and hi 
wife Dorothy were: and his second 


L. Dorothy Smith, b. 1636/7 

2. Samuel Smith, b. 27 January, 1638/9; m. 4, . 
3. Joanna Smith, 6. 25 December, 1641 ary Ensign 
4. Noah Smith, b. 25 February, 1643/4 

5. Elizabeth Smith, 6. 25 August, 1648 


Reference: History of Hadley, Mass.; Goodwin's Genealogi 
History of Ancient Wethersfield. logical Notes, p. 190; 


SAMUEL SMITH 


Samuel Smith (son of Reverend Henry and Doroth 
Smith), born 27 January, 1638/9, married Mary Ensi y 
(daughter of James Ensign of Hartford, Conn.) ieee 
1662; he removed to Hadley and lived there in 1680: 
prior to his removal to Hadley, Samuel Smith lived at 
Northampton, Mass. Children of Samuel Smith and his 
wife Mary were as follows:— 


. Samuel Smith, b. abt. 1662 

. Sarah Smith, b. abt. 1664 

. Dorothy Smith, bap. 1666/7 

. Ebenezer Smith, 6. 1668 

. Ichabod Smith, b. 24 January, 1669/70; m. Bary Hucley 
. Mary Smith, b. 18 January, 1672/3 

James Smith, b. 12 June, 1675 

. Preserved Smith, b. August, 1677 
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Mr. Samuel Smith passed away at Hadley, Mass., 10 
September, 1703, leaving a widow Mary. 

(Mr. Samuel Smith was the writer of an interesting old 
letter to be found in Vol. I, p. 153, Stiles’s history of 
Ancient Windsor.) 

Reference: Stiles’s Ancient Windsor; History of Hadley, Mass.; Goodwin's 
Genealogical Notes, 193. 
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ICHABOD SMITH 


Ichabod Smith (son of Samuel Smith and his wife Mary 
Ensign) was born 24 January, 1669/70. He was of 
Hadley, Mass., until 1699, then of Suffield. He mar- 
ried about 1692 Mary Huxley, daughter of Thomas 
Huxley of Suffield. Their children were as follows:— 
1. Child unnamed, b. 1 February, 1692/3, Hadley 
2, Mary Smith, b. 20 May, 1696, Hadley 
8. Hannah Smith, b. 21 January, 1697/8, Hadley 
4. Samuel Smith, b. 5 November, 1700, Suffield; m. Jerusha 

Mather 
. Ichabod Smith, b. 1 January, 1707/8, Suffield 
. James Smith, b. 15 March, 1711, Suffield 
. Joseph Smith, 6. 1 January, 1717, Suffield 


Reference: Goodwin's Genealogical Notes; History of Hadley, Mass.; Stiles's 
Ancient Windsor. 
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SAMUEL SMITH 


Samuel Smith of Suffield, born 5 November, 1700 (son 
of Ichabod Smith and his wife Mary Huxley), married 
Jerusha Mather (daughter of Atherton Mather of Suffield) 
9 November, 1725. Jerusha Mather was born 18 July, 
1700, in Windsor, Conn., where her father then lived. 


The children of Samuel Smith and his wife Jerusha 
Mather were as follows:— 


1. Elizabeth Smith, b. 10 October, 1726 
2. Daniel Smith, b. 25 October, 1728; m. Keziah Devotion 
3. Cotton Mather Smith, b. 15 October, 1730 
4. Simeon Smith, b. 6 August, 1733 
5. Paul Smith, b. 15 September, 1736 
Mr. Samuel Smith passed on, 25 August, 1767, Suffield. 
His widow Jerusha (Mather) Smith passed on, 5 Novem- 
ber, 1789, in the ninetieth year of her age, at the home of 
her son Reverend Cotton Mather Smith. 
Reference: Goodwin's Genealogical Notes, 104. 
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DANIEL SMITH 


Daniel Smith, born 25 October, 1728 (son of Samuel 
Smith and his wife Jerusha Mather), married 9 April 
1752, Keziah Devotion (daughter of Reverend Ebenezer 
Devotion and his wife Naomi Taylor). Their children 
were as follows:— 

1. Lucy Smith, 5. 24 February, 1754 

2. Thomas Smith, b. 5 June, 1755 

8. Appolus Smith, b. 5 December, 1756; m. Eunice Watts 

4. Daniel Smith, 5. 28 January, 1759 


On 17 March, 1761, in Suffield, Keziah Devotion 
. passed on, and on 23 January, 1762, Daniel Smith Passed 
on, leaving four little children to the care of others, 


APPOLUS SMITH 


Appolus Smith, born 5 December, 1756 (son of Daniel 
Smith and his wife Keziah Devotion), married 14 Decem- 
ber, 1793, in Warwick, Mass., Eunice Watts. Their 
children were as follows, all born in Warwick:-— 


1. Betty (or Betsey) Smith, b. 22 October, 1794; m. Asa Eddy 
2. Hannah Smith, b. 15 October, 1796 
3. Daniel Smith, b. 29 February, 1799 
4, Eunice Smith, b. 18 September, 1801, Acworth, N.H. (re- 
corded at Warwick) : 
Reference: Town Records of Warwick, Mass.; MS. Books in Town Hall. 


BETSEY SMITH 


Betsey Smith (daughter of Appolus Smith and his 
wife Eunice Watts), born in Warwick, Mass., 22 October, 
1794, married Asa Eddy, 16 June, 1811, at Warwick, 
Mass. Their children were as follows, not given in 
order of birth:— 

1. Collins Eddy (left home early) 
2. daughter 
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8. Charlotte Eddy 

4. Harriet Eddy; m. Mr. Barnet and went to New York 

5. Asa Gilbert Eddy, b. abt. 1832; m. Mary Baker (widow 
Glover) 

6. George Washington Eddy, ‘youngest son, went to Connecti- 
cut 
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OF 


ASA GILBERT EDDY 


FROM 


THOMAS STOUGHTON 


Tuomas StoucHTon 

Tomas Stoucuton & Mary Wapsworti 

Resecca Stoucaton & ATHERTON Marner (see 
Mather line) 

JerusHa Matuer & Samven Sarre (see Smith line) 

Dantex Santa & Kezian Devotion (see Devotion line) 

Appotus Ssata & Eunice Warts (see Smith line) 

Betsey Sarrz & Asa Eppy (see Eddy line) 

Asa Giupert Eppy & Mary Baxer (widow) (Mary 
Baker Glover) 


LIEUTENANT THOMAS STOUGHTON 


Lieutenant Thomas Stoughton was born in England 
about 1598, and came to Dorchester, Mass., in 1630. 
(An elder brother, Reverend John Stoughton, D.D., 
died in London in 1639, and a younger brother, Israel 
Stoughton, born in 1602, came to Dorchester, Mass., in 
1633.) He removed to Windsor, Conn., about 1638, 
was Ancient (Ensign) 1638, Lieutenant 1640, and Deputy 
to the Connecticut General Court in 1639, 1640, 1643, 
1644, 1645, 1646, 1647, and 1648. He passed on, 25 
March, 1661. He married first in England, about 1622, 
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—— ——.. He married second, at Dorchester, Mass., 
about 1634, Mrs. Margaret (Baret) Huntington, widow 
of Simon. Child by first marriage,— 


1. Thomas, b. England abt. 1623 


THOMAS STOUGHTON 


Thomas Stoughton, born in England about 1623, was 
probably brought to New England in 1630 by his father, 
by whom he was deeded lands in Windsor, Conn., 17 
July, 1645, where he became a man of prominence and 
passed on 15 September, 1684. He married 30 Novem- 
ber, 1655, Mary Wadsworth, daughter of William. The 


children of Thomas and Mary (Wadsworth) Stoughton 
were as follows:— 


. John Stoughton, 6. 20 June, 1657 

. Mary Stoughton, b. 1 January, 1658/9 

. Elizabeth Stoughton, 6. 8 November, 1660 
. Thomas Stoughton, b. 21 November, 1662 
. Samuel Stoughton, 6. 8 September, 1665 

. Israel Stoughton, b. 21 August, 1667 


. Rebecca Stoughton, b. 19 June, 1673; m. 20 September, 1694, 
Atherton Mather. 
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OF 
ASA GILBERT EDDY 


FROM 


THOMAS TROWBRIDGE 


‘Tomas TROWBRIDGE & 

LIEUTENANT JAMES TROWBRIDGE & (second wife} 
ManrGakeET JACKSON (see Jackson line) ; 

DeuiveraANcE Trowsrmce & Exrazur Warp (see 
Ward line) 

Rots Warp & Esenezer Eppy (see Eddy line) 

Ape, Eppy & Axsican, Conant (see Conant line) 

Asa Evpy & Betsey Sanra (see Smith line) 

Asa Gusert Eppy & Mary Baker (widow) (Mary 
Baker Glover) 





THOMAS TROWBRIDGE 


Thomas Trowbridge was one of the early settlers of 
Dorchester, Massachusetts Bay Colony. He was a 
merchant engaged in the Barbados trade from 1637 to 
1639. He came from Taunton, Somersetshire, England, 
where his father founded a charity for poor widows, 
which is still administered for their benefit. Thomas 
Trowbridge returned to England about 1644, leaving his 
three sons in charge of Sergeant Thomas Jeffries, who 
came from the vicinity of Taunton, England, as appears 
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from the Probate Records at New Haven. When Thomas 
Trowbridge returned to England, his houses, goods, lots, 
chattels, and estates were left in trust with his steward, 
Henry Gibbons, who kept possession of his estates in 
New Haven for many years, but in 1662 the three sons 
of Thomas Trowbridge, viz., Thomas, William, and James 
obtained a power of attorney from their father making 
over to them jointly all this estate. In 1672 Thomas 
Trowbridge the father passed away at Taunton, England. 
His children were :— 

1. Thomas Trowbridge 

2. William Trowbridge 

8. James Trowbridge, b. 1636 

Reference: Jackson's History of Newton. 


LIEUTENANT JAMES TROWBRIDGE 


James Trowbridge, son of Thomas Trowbridge, was 
born in Dorchester, 1636. He was in New Haven for a 
time, but returned to Dorchester, where he married 30 
December, 1659, Margaret Atherton, daughter of Major- 
General Humphrey Atherton of Dorchester. James 
Trowbridge married second 30 January, 1674, Margaret 
Jackson, daughter of John Jackson of Newton, Mass. 
His children by his first wife were as follows:— 

1. Elizabeth Trowbridge, b. 12 October, 1660 
. Windwell Trowbridge, b. 20 June, 1662 
. John Trowbridge, b. 22 May, 1664 
. Margaret Trowbridge, b. 30 April, 1666 
. Thankful Trowbridge, b. 4 March, 1667/8 
. Mary Trowbridge, b. 11 June, 1670 
7. Hannah Trowbridge, b. 15 June, 1672 


His children by his second wife Margaret Jackson were 
as follows:— 


Arm & © HW 


1. Experience Trowbridge, b. 1 November, 1675 
2. Thomas Trowbridge, b. 9 December, 1677 
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Deliverance Trowbridge, b. 30 December, 1679; m. Eleazur 
Ward 


. James Trowbridge, b. 20 September, 1682 


William Trowbridge, b. 19 November, 1684 


. Abigail Trowbridge, 6. 11 April, 1687 
. Increase Trowbridge, b. 1690; passed on, 31 December, 1690 
. Caleb Trowbridge, b. 7 November, 1692 


Reference: Trowbridge Genealogy, pp. 505/6. 
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OF 


ASA GILBERT EDDY 


FROM 


WILLIAM WARD OF SUDBURY 


Wittiam Warp & Exizasera 

Joun Warp & Hannan Jackson 

Exveazur Warp & DeELrverance TrowBrmIpGE (see 
Trowbridge line) 

Roura Warp & Espenezer Eppy (see Eddy line) 

AseL Eppy & Apicam Conant (see Conant line) 

Asa Eppy & Betsey Sauru (see Eddy line) 

Asa Gupert Eppy & Mary Baker (widow) (Mary 
Baker Glover) 


WILLIAM WARD 


William Ward was in Sudbury, Mass., as early as 
1639, and was a proprietor in lands there. He was 
twice married. He was a Representative to the General 
Court in 1644. In 1656 he and others petitioned the 
General Court for the plantation of Marlboro, and he 
removed there in 1660, and passed on, 10 August, 1687. 
The name of his first wife is unknown. His widow Eliza- 
beth passed on, 9 December, 1700. Children by first 
wife:— 

1. John Ward, b. 1626; m. Hannah Jackson 
2. Joanna Ward, b. 1628 
8. Obadiah Ward, b. 1632 
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Children by second wife Elizabeth:— 


. Richard Ward, b. 1635 

, Deborah Ward, b. 1637 

. Hannah Ward, b. 1639 

. Samuel Ward, b. 24 September, 1641 

. Elizabeth Ward, b. 14 April, 1643 
Increase Ward, b. 22 January, 1644/5 
Hopestill Ward, b. 24 February, 1646/7 
William Ward, b. 22 February, 1648/9 
Mary Ward, b. abt. 1649 

. Eleazur Ward, b. abt. 1651 
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JOHN WARD 


John Ward, son of William Ward, married Hannah 
Jackson (daughter of Edward Jackson, Sr.). She was 
born in London and baptized 1 May, 1634. John Ward 
was the first Representative from Newton after the 
organization of the town and served eight years in that 
office beginning in 1689, being the first year after Gov- 
ernor Andros was deposed and William and Mary pro- 
claimed King and Queen. The children of John Ward 
and Hannah Jackson :— 


. John Ward, b. 26 January, 1653/4; lived one year 

. Rebecea Ward, b. 15 June, 1655 

. John Ward, b. 8 March, 1657/8 

. Elizabeth Ward, b. 18 June, 1660 

Deborah Ward, b. 19 July, 1662 

William Ward, b. 19 November, 1664 

Richard Ward, b. 15 November, 1666 

. Mercy Ward, b. 27 January, 1668/9 

_ Edward Ward, 6. 13 March, 1670/1 

. Eleazur Ward, b. 26 February, 1671/2; m. Deliverance Trow- 
bridge 

11. Jonathan Ward, b. 22 April, 1674 

12. Joseph Ward, b. 15 November, 1677 
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Hannah Ward passed on, 2 July, 1704, aged seventy- 
three years. John Ward passed on, 21 April, 1708, aged 
eighty-two years. 


ELEAZUR WARD 


Eleazur Ward (son of John Ward and his wife Hannah 
Jackson), born 26 February, 1672, married Deliverance 
Trowbridge (daughter of James Trowbridge and his 
second wife Margaret Jackson), born 80 December, 
1679. Their children were as follows:— 


. Jonas Ward, b. 17 September, 1708 

. Abigail Ward, b. 

. Ruth Ward, b. 19 May, 1710; m. Ebenezer Eddy 
. Tabitha Ward, b. 24 March, 1712 

. Phineas Ward, b. 22 December, 1713 

. Rebecca Ward, b. 20 December, 1715 

. Samuel Ward, b. 16 April, 1718 
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ASA GILBERT EDDY 
FROM 


GEORGE WoopDWaRD 


GrorceE Woopwarp & Exizasera Haamronp 

ExizaBeTa Woonwarp & Sawer. Eppy 

Exsenezer Eppy & Rura Warp (see Ward line) 

Ane. Eppy & Asicam Conant (see Conant line) 

Asa Eppy & Betsey Smita (see Smith line) 

Asa Giupert Eppy & Mary Baxrr (widow) .(Mary 
Baker Glover) 





GEORGE WOODWARD 


George Woodward of Watertown married Elizabeth 
Hammond (daughter of Thomas Hammond of Newton) 
11 September, 1660. Their children were as follows:— 


1. Thomas Woodward, b. 15 September, 1662 

Q. Elizabeth Woodward, b. 8 May, 1664; m. Samuel Eddy 
3. Nathaniel Woodward, b. 1666 

4. Sarah Woodward, b. 28 October, 1675 


George Woodward passed on, 31 May, 1676, and his 
widow Elizabeth married second Samuel Truesdale, Sr. 


Reference: Bond's History of Watertown; Hammond Genealogy, Vol. II., p.7. 
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OF 


ASA GILBERT EDDY 


FROM 


GOVERNOR GEORGE WYLLYS 


Grorce Wyriiys & Mary 

SamuEL Wriiys & Rours Harness 

Rura Wyruiiys & ReverexD Epwarp Tayior 

Naomt Tartor & REVEREND EBENEZER DEVOTION 
(see Devotion line) 

Kezian Devotion & Danrexn Sanrs (see Smith line) 

Appo.us Saata & Eunice Watts (see Smith line) 

Betsey Smita & Asa Eppy (see Smith line) 

Asa Giupert Eppy & Mary Baker (widow) (Mary 
Baker Glover) 


ARMS OF GEORGE WYLLYS 


Gules: three chevronels and a bordure argent 
from Dugdales, Warwickshire 


GOVERNOR GEORGE WYLLYS 


George Wyllys of Fenny Compton, County Warwick, 
England, came in 1638 with his family to Hartford, Conn., 
having sent his steward two years before to prepare his 
residence for him. In 1639 he was an Assistant; in 
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1641, Deputy Governor; in 1642, Governor of th 

He passed on, 9 March, 1644/5, at Hertford e Colony. 
His wife’s name was Mary, as shown in i - : 

children were:— - Their 


1. George Wyllys, 6. ——; left in England j : 
estate of Fenny-Compton ™ possedsion of the 
2. Hester Wyllys, 6. ——; m. October 17, 1645, . 
Harding of Rhode Island, returned to Longe om 
8. Amy Wyllys, b. 3m. 30 October, 1645, Honorable John 
Pyncheon. He was Governor Assistant, Member of th 
Council, Colonel of the Hampshire Regiment, etc He | : 
descendants in Massachusetts oer aaeeere 
4. Samuel Wyllys, b. in England, 1632, married Ruth Ha 
daughter of Governor John Haynes ee 





Reference: Colonial Governors of Connecticut; Wyllys Family of Connecti. 
cut, p. 37. a 


SAMUEL WYLLYS 


Samuel Wyllys (son of George Wyllys) was born in 
Fenny Compton, England, in 1632. He was of Hart- 
ford, Conn., after graduating at Harvard College in 1653 
He was chosen Governor’s Assistant the next year and 
continued in office till 1685. He was extensively engaged 
in trade, and had an interest in several sugar plantations 
in Antigua. He was for four years Commissioner to the 
Congress of the New England colonies, and held other 
offices. He married Ruth Haynes (daughter of Goy- 
ernor John Haynes and his second wife Mabel Harla- 
kenden). Their children were as follows:— 


1. Mary Wyllys, 5. 1656; m. abt. 1684 Reverend Joseph Eliot 
of Guilford, Conn. 

2. Mehitable (or Mable) Wyllys, 8. abt. 1658; m. first Rever- 
end Samuel Russell of Charlestown; m. second Reverend 
Isaac Foster of Guilford, Conn.; m. third Reverend Timothy 
Woodbridge 
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8. Ruth Wyllys, b. 3 m. 2 June, 1692, Reverend Edward 
Taylor of Westfield 

4, Hezekiah Wyllys; m. Elizabeth Hobart. He was Secretary 
of the Colony 1712-1734 





RUTH WYLLYS 


Ruth Wyllys (daughter of Samuel Wyllys and his wife 
Ruth Haynes), born ——, married 2 June, 1692, Reverend 
Edward Taylor, who was born at Sketchley, County 
Leicester, England, about 1642. He came to New Eng- 
land in 1668, graduated Harvard College 1671, and late 
that year went to Westfield, a new plantation (in Massa- 
chusetts). Reverend Edward Taylor and his second 
wife Ruth Wyllys had the following children :— 


1. Ruth Taylor, 6. 1694 

2. Naomi Taylor, b. 1695; m. Reverend Ebenezer Devotion 
$. Ann Taylor, b. 1696 

4. Mehitable Taylor, b. 1699 

5. Keziah Taylor, b. 1702 

6. Eldad Taylor, 6. 1708 


Reverend Edward Taylor passed on, 29 June, 1729. 
His widow Ruth Taylor passed on, January, 1730. 


Reference: History of Suffield; History of Westfield; Wyllys Family; Savage's 
Genealogical Dictionary. 


